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By Arthur Wallace Peach 
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Dark rolling seas of night break into flame 
Along the verge of dusk where great hills loom— 
Vast golden surfs that sweep across the gloom 
And starward leap, then vanish whence they came. 
Aloof, above the valleys’ hushed acclaim, 
The rivers’ chant of praise, the wide skies bloom 
With drifting stars, bright syllables of doom, 
That usher day down deeps no lips can name. 


Thus have I seen a northern sunset fill 
The earth with wonder, yet my thoughts turn far 
To where the weary fields from labor cease, 
Where brooks have vesper songs and winds are still, 
Where twilight brings the gentle evening star d 
And home-lights beckon through the evening’s peace! 
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\den, Machines, Progress 


By Walter D. Head 


Chairman, International Service Committee 


Be ie of THe Rorartan—not Rotarians 


only, but the increasing number of non-Rotarian 
readers as well—are to be congratulated upon having 
the opportunity in this issue of hearing both sides of 
another of the great problems of the Machine Age. 
They are also particularly fortunate in having the 
subject handled by two such outstanding men in the 
field of economics and business as Sir Josiah Stamp 
and Mr. Charles F, Kettering. 

Let us hope that the interest this presentation of 
opinion is bound to create will not stop with read- 
ing about it, but will cause it to become a topic for 
discussion not only before many Rotary clubs, but 
in groups wherever men meet to reason together and 
to benefit by an exchange of views. 

To attempt to dam the stream of human invention 
would be, it seems to me, both foolish and impossible. 
As well try to hold back the sea or stop the march of 
human progress, At present, the economic machine is 
out of order and for this reason there are some who 
would scrap it or attempt completely to rebuild it. 
From the Rotary viewpoint, however, present condi- 
tions call not for a restriction of human ingenuity, 
not for a new and different kind of activity, but for a 
redirection and an altered emphasis of activity. 

Man has lifted himself to his present high stand- 
ards of comfort and opportunity for experience 
through his intellect, his imagination, and his inven- 
tive genius. Not to encourage the continuation of this 
process would unquestionably be retrogression. What 
is needed is an economic and political control by 
which the products of man’s brain shall be used for 
the maximum benefit of society and not chiefly to 
satisfy “greed for profits.” 

“A very large part of the revolutionary spirit now 
abroad in many lands,” says President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler of Columbia University, “would be quickly 
quelled could the mass of the population be made to 
feel quite certain that in transacting the greater busi- 
ness of the world the service motive comes first and 
that the profit motive is subordinate to it.” 

The continuation of our civilization depends upon 
the prompt and responsible reconsideration, in terms 
of their social implications, of science, of the machine, 
and of our rapidly increasing productive capacity. 


Man’s social concepts have not 
kept up with his inventiveness. 
What will be 


the challenge of the new order? 


Rotary’s answer to 


The old philosophies of laissez-faire, of indi idual 
ism, of competition, and of supply and demand, and 
our blind trust in the automatic adaptability of ou 
economic system are today in disrepute. We are 
not convinced that we should fly from the manifest 
weaknesses or obsolescence of these concepts to a sup 
pression of initiative. But if we are to cut the grounds 
from under irresponsible radicalism, we must bold] 
face a readjustment of our political and economi 


procedures. 


i. SOME guarters this is referred to as the “New 
Deal,” but there is nothing new about it. Without 
smugness or Pharisaism, Rotarians might ee out 
that for more than twenty years the substitution of 
the service motive for the selfish profit mec 
“Service Above Self’—has been the activating pri 
ciple of their organization. Rotary, however, did | 
discover this principle. Indeed it was expressed 
thousands of years ago in the words, “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and all these things shall 
added unto you.” 


SOT « 


Fundamental world changes are taking place al 


most daily before our eyes. Their outcome depends 


completely on their success in meeting the needs 
of any one class, but of the entire human race. O 
wise we shall have a continuation of unbalance and 
of recurring strife. 

The special contribution which Rotarians can make 
to the era of recovery is in both pointing out and 
courageously standing for the application of the ser\ 
ice principle to all human relationships. 

About a year ago Past President Clinton Anderson 
asked the question, ‘Is This Rotary’s Hour to Speak ? 


Bec: 1use ‘of our 


The answer is emphatically, “Yes.” 
international character and because of our potential 
power of leadership, we are faced with a great op 
portunity and a great responsibility. If Rotary an id, 
indeed, the whole service club movement are to con 
tinue to justify themselves, they will have to rise to 
the challenge of the times and accept a position of 


real leadership i in planning for a new world order 











L.. flame of 


technocracy, re- 
cently so bright, 
has now died 
down into a dull 
after-glow. But 
the nine days’ 
wonder has left 
behind in our 
minds some of the extraordinary facts about inven- 
tion and machinery which originally excited us. And 
while we may now be cured of any notion that gov- 
ernment by technocrats is a remedy for our ills, we 
still have uneasy questions about the boasted advance 
of knowledge, and particularly its scientific applica- 
tions in engineering and invention, so that we are 
suspicious that there must be some key to the social 
machine which we have not mastered. 

Has not the welter of new knowledge rather got 
the world in its grip, so that we are no longer its 
master? It is not a comfortable feeling for civiliza- 
tion that its own contraptions are dictating its course 
of life; that the creatures of men’s brains have be- 


come the creators of their destinies, and that “things 


are in the saddle.” 
The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science has bumped into this problem with discon- 
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The certainty with which the head of the United States patent office a 
century ago assured his contemporaries that virtually all possibilities of 
invention were exhausted is today ludicrous. Painfully so, for labor-saving 
devices appear with such rapidity that industry, no less than labor, is 
hard put to make adjustments. . . . This month’s exchange-of-opinion 
complements that of March, wherein the thirty-hour week was discussed 
as a means of relieving technological unemployment.—The Editors. 


Do We Need 
Birth Control for Ideas? 


€s 


—Says 
Sir Josiah Stamp 


certing force in three successive years. In its Cente- 
nary Year in London, the soldier-statesman-philoso- 
pher, General Smuts, as president; the following year 
a great engineer, Sir Alfred Ewing, in the same office, 
and this last year, the great biochemist and revealer 
of much of our knowledge of vitamins, Sir Frederick 
Hopkins, all dealt with the chaos that growing scien- 
tific knowledge is introducing into our affairs. Or 
perhaps they put it more politely—the inability of 
the world to take proper advantage of the boons of 
science without going sick over them. 

Some emphasize the moral aspect and the lack of 
our ability to rise to new ethical standards in handling 
these affairs, and others deal with the defects in the 
science of central management. This annual warning 
has at last awakened the press and public to ask: 
If science itself admits that it is introducing chaos 
into human affairs and giving rise to as many new 
problems as it solves, what is science going to do 
about it? 

Are we going to go on assuming that however 
extensive and disintegrating may be an invention 
which science introduces into our midst, the social 
organism will somehow adapt itself comfortably to 
the new situation, the political government will be 
equal to all the new alignment of forces that science 
produces and, generally, that we can secure all its 
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advantages and overcome the difficulties that 
accompany it? Must we not “invent” a tech- 
nique for accommodating ourselves to constant 
change, and is this technique a scientific one 
for the physical scientists themselves to invent, 
or does it involve a new art of government? 
Are we capable of sufficient foresight to see 
that innovations come into our midst only 
under conditions which will prevent complete 
disorganization and disintegration of the 
existing forces? 

The problem created by invention of ma- 
chinery in disturbing existing business and the 
skill of a large number of people is, of course, 
not a new one; it has existed for centuries, 
and the world has somehow succeeded in ac- 
commodating itself to it — often making no 
end of a din in the process, which we have 
forgotten or never knew anything about. 
But it is now suggested that there are three 
completely new factors, 

First, the changes have come so thick and 





Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E., LL.D., D.SC., Eng- 


lish industrialist, financier, and economist. 


fast, compared with the old days, that the 
power of adjustment of society has been tested 
beyond its endurance, and society, therefore, 
runs a risk of breaking down. In the old days 
the elastic was gently stretched, the spring was 
mildly extended; today both are pulled be- 
yond the point of maximum endurance and 
breakage is the result. 


Symbol of the machine and scientific rese: 
k. blow. 


can move his arms and legs and can ta 


into the world of men with aminimum 


The second point is that we have today a strong 


tarian instinct, and we can no longer be content to s¢ 


/ 





new invention give advantages to the whol population, 


enrich a few enterprising pioneers, but beggar and impoy 


erish, through no fault of their own, a whole section of 


worthy people, who have invested their capital or their lif 


long skill in existing ways that are now outclassed an 


| 


l 


displaced. We feel that it 1S unjust, and the winne rs should 


yay something to look after the losers in the lotté ry. 
pa’ § 


The third factor is that modern science and the growth 


of knowledge can only be brought to practical service 


hy, 


embodiment in large fixed capital assets which are enor 


mously costly, and which, with a precarious life, subj 
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some fresh whim of public fancy, or under th 
new scientific innovation, may be wholly wasted. ’ 


great waste of resources. If we find [ Continued on pa 
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Do We Need 
Birth Control 
for Ideas? 


No 


—Says 


Charles F. Kettering 


In an interview with 
Malcolm W. Bin gay 


Editorial Director, “Detroit Free Press” 


L. proposal to declare a moratorium on man- 
kind’s inventive genius would have to come in the 
form of a law against thinking. And this would 
defeat the very object of those who seek a way out 
of our present difficulties by such a move. 

It is not the standardization of production which 
constitutes the real danger of the world today, but 
the standardization of ideas. A new world is being 
built and you cannot very well standardize a half- 
finished product. It will just naturally change, for 
better or for worse. Nothing can stand still. Coherent, 
living thought must rule a sane world, not half- 
completed ideas which are temporarily checked by 
some man-made law. 

This Machine Age did not just happen. It has been 
a slow evolutionary process going back over three 
hundred years. Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Newton 
planted the seed of it when they gave to mankind 
some degree of understanding of celestial mechanics, 
of the laws of motion. Research men, inventors, 
technologists took the knowledge of these universal 
laws into their laboratories, reduced them from the 
speculative to the practical, and as a result we have 
our present mechanically motivated civilization. 

We are not at the end, but at the beginnings. We 
have but reached the shores of a great unexplored 
continent. We cannot, however, turn back, for there 
is no other direction to go but forward. It is man’s 
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Mr. Kettering, vice president of General Motors in 
charge of research, pictured beside a device which 
demonstrates vaporization of gasoline in a motor. 


destiny to ponder on the riddle of existence and as a 
by-product of that wonderment he is creating a new 
life on this earth. 

Such a moratorium would have to be retroactive 
and declare null and void the researches of Thales, 
Aristotle, Archimedes—all the mighty host of philos 
ophers, mathematicians, physicists, and engineers 
who up to now have had honored places in the stor) 
of the world progress. 


KE STOP the evolutionary tide of our economic 
development would be as impossible as the historic 
effort of King Canute to order back the sea. 

There is nothing permanent but change. The very 
moment that a tree reaches its full growth it is th: 
beginning of the end. Nothing that lives can remain 
static, stand still. Neither can a civilization, which is 
merely a continuing collection of individual lives 
Our composite opinion may accelerate or retard th: 
pace but cannot stop our progress. 

When this movement does slow down, when 2 
civilization becomes static, standardized, it crumbles; 
then vanishes. That is the oldest lesson of history. 

This modern civilization of ours, only 300 years 
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old, began when men took frora the celestial system 
its mechanical laws, and now we may paraphrase 
Shakespeare: 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves...” 

Nobody will deny that the present problem is one 
of grave maladjustment. But the solution of it lies not 
in less research but in more research. An extraordi- 
nary thing happened in 1914 when the World War 
broke upon the human race. The will to win brought 
forth tremendous energies. Mankind’s inventive 
genius was tremendously activated and the technique 
of mass production greatly accelerated. We swung so 
far in one direction that what should have been a 
normal evolutionary development became lopsided. 

The statesmen and the economists are the ones 
who handled the actual business of war, did the 
financing, made the loans, and signed the treaties. 
The research engineers merely responded to a patri- 
otic call of duty. Because of their energies a war was 
won—or lost. Now they must turn their same creative 
talents to readjusting the Machine, to get it back 
into balance. 

For countless centuries man’s great materialistic 
objective on this earth has been to devise labor 
saving machinery. The unknown hero who first 
invented the wheel was creating a labor-saving 
device. But because of the World War and the 
desperate efforts of all nations to save man power, 
this labor-saving urge got out of line with the 
logical progress of society. 

Now the engineers and 
scientists, instead of being 
stopped in their work, should 
be encouraged to continue at 
fever heat to balance matters 
—and they will—by the in- 


vention of /abor-creating sys- 


Some economists hold 
the internal-combus- 
tion engine responsi- 
ble for throwing civi- 
lization out of joint 
—dislocating men and 
capital. But even this 
partial view of its 
family tree shows it 
to be the father of 
four lusty industries. 
The engine, itself, it 
should be noted, was 
sired by even more 
primitive inventions. 


9 


tems. That is the world’s greatest need now, and 
necessity is the mother of invention. 

The inventors of the world should be chided for 
not doing enough inventing instead of doing too 
much. There has not been an invention of any 
importance in the past ten years, 


Ed. IS easy for the economist and the politician to 
blame the inventor and the research engineer. How 
frequently the thoughtless members of the family 
blame the doctor when someone is sick! Shall we 
abolish the doctor because someone takes an ove! 
dose of medicine? As a matter of plain, cold fact 
the scientist, the technologist, does nothing but reveal 
and make usable the natural laws. 

That first mathematician who gave to mankind 
the knowledge that two and two equal four was 
revealing a fundamental truth. If others distort that 
truth that is not his fault. The scientist, digging out 
the truth of the natural laws so that they can be used 
by mankind, cannot 
be blamed if they are 





















abused any more than 
| Cont'd. on page 53] 
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Three flags—French, English, American—have rippled over Detroit in the 233 years 
it has grown from a fur-trading post to an industrial metropolis. Deeply webbed 
in the city’s cultural tradition are Father Richard (oval), Rev. John Montieth 
(octagon), Presbyterian, and the free-thinking Judge Augustus Woodward. 









Detroit, the City Dynamic 


By A Detroit Rotarian 


a. ANY one who understands the spirit that 


motivates International Rotary, the city of Detroit 
will be a fascinating spot during the 1934 convention, 
June 25 to 29. 

Here he will find blended the tradition and culture 
of an ancient civilization, the dynamics of the pres- 
ent, and the dreams of a great future. Detroit is a city 
of youth, high courage, adventure, service, and ideal- 
ism, tempered with as aged a past as any metropolis 
on the North American continent. 


There are those out in the wide world who think 





A fine tradition of courage and 
culture blends with the modern 
note in this community, host to 
the 1934 convention of Rotary. 


of Detroit only as the automotive center of the world, 
the cradle of the new born Americanism—mass pro- 
duction. They think of it as something which sprang 
up over night, a city of magic which came suddenly 
into being through the invention of the motor car; 
a great roaring machine shop, the Mecca of indus- 
trialists, inventors, economists, sociologists, and fin- 
anciers the world over. Those who think that way do 
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not take into consideration the law of cause and effect. 

Detroit is not a suddenly created boom town. 
Detroit grew steadily to its place in the world’s sis- 
terhood of cities. The seeds of its beginnings were 
planted when the hardy pioneers built their stockades 
as they fought off the Indians and the wild animals. 
No city in America is more steeped in tradition 
than is Detroit. 

Its development as the great dynamic center of the 
motor world was a logical evolution and not an acci- 
dent. The motor industry, be it remembered, did not 
pick Detroit; Detroit not only picked it but created it, 
Were this not so, Detroit never would have been the 
wheeled capital of modern transportation. 


i ee is a city on the Detroit River facing 
Canada (which, by the way, is south of Detroit!). 
It is something like sixty miles north of Toledo. It was 
far removed from the great sweep of our population 
westward, off the beaten path. To reach it, railroads 
and all other travel had to diverge from the main 
trunk lines. 

Let us compare it with our neighbor Chicago, 
which did not exist when Detroit was already a 
growing city. As Voltaire said of the Deity, so may 
it be paraphrased here about Chicago. If there were 
no Chicago, man would invent one, Chicago was a 





It 


necessity to meet the merging flow of traffic east and 
west, Chicago was inevitable. Detroit touched non 
of these main arteries of travel. The great railroad 
systems had to spend countless millions of dollars to 
get to Detroit. The Emersonian dictum of the mous 


trap goes for this city. The world was forced to beat 


a path to its isolated door. The explanation of this is 






















Like a glam’rous Hollywood 


spectacle, the famous tow: 
the Fisher building si 
nto the darkness. This structu 
von the national a vitectu j 
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it entices countie wt student 
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weit as visitors interested 
y y y 7 
n the great industry that has 


put the world on wheels. 


Detroit expects 12,000 Rotarians 
ind members of thei } wmilies 
at the convention, June 25 to 29 
Main sessions will be held in 
the Temple Auditorium (left). 
Let no one doubt its ability to 
handle the crowd. It has more 
than a thousand rooms and has 


cared for nine dances in one 
evening attended by 10,000! Not 
the least of its attractions is a 


$50,000 four-manual pipe organ. 











the purpose of our present article. We must go back 
to the beginning, back briefly to the story of Detroit 





under three flags. 
Detroit was founded by Antoine Laumet de La- 
Mothe Cadillac when he arrived here with a band of 





French soldiers and settlers on July 23, 1701. He acted 
under special grant of King Louis XIV, and Detroit 
(the city on the strait) became the great fur-trading 
outpost of the Northwest. 


| IE French tradition is still strong in Detroit, and 
many of the best-known streets and avenues retain the 
63, Michigan, as 
part of the Northwest Territory, was ceded to Great 


names of the early pioneers. In 


Britain but Detroit still remained predominantly 
French. The descendents of those early settlers are 
among the first families of Detroit today. In 1796, 
Michigan was formally surrendered to the United 
States following the Revolutionary War, and the 
Stars and Stripes took the place of the Flag of France 
and the Union Jack. But in 1812, Detroit was again 
captured by the British, only to be wrested once more 
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A rare picture of 
Henry Ford (right) 
and his author-natu 
ralist friend, the lat. 
John Burroughs, in 
one of the first horse- 
less carriages pro- 
duced in Detroit. 


from England when peace was 
declared. 

I said under three flags. Per- 
haps it might better be said 
four—if, the Indians had a flag 
—for in 1764 it was besieged 
by the great native warrior 
Pontiac who held it for almost 
a year under his power, 

After the Frénch settlers, 
there came the sturdy and 
steadying element of Scotch 
and English. It was this im- 
mediate intermingling of two 
diverse cultures which first 
gave Detroit its peculiarly 
unique flavor, 

Out Woodward Avenue in 
Palmer [ Continued on page 50| 
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Paying for the New Deal 


By Fred H. Clausen 


Chairman, Committee on Federal Taxation, 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


EL. term “New Deal” is easily recognized by a 
vast majority of United States citizens who have taken 
post-graduate courses in the great American game. 

A new deal means throwing the cards in the dis- 
card, mixing them up and dealing again. No evidence 
of change of decks or relative values of cards is im- 
plied except a declaration by the dealer that deuces 
or one-eyed Jacks are wild. 


As long as the game remains an American game 
we Americans will play along, if we have the price. 
The long established rule has been “if you can’t pay, 
don’t play.” The one question we are asking ourselves 
at this time is, “Will we be able to pay?” 

We do not deal with the merits of the new alpha- 
betical concepts of government supervision or opera- 
tion, but limit this discussion to counting the costs 
and measuring our ability to pay for them. Somebody 
must do that, and who more likely than those who 
are inclined to look at conditions exactly as they are? 

Stamps of approval blindly placed do not alter 
the facts. 


If we can at once admit that every citizen has a 
direct interest in tax levies, whether or not he is a 
conscious contributor, then we can proceed with the 


Uncle Sam’s determined attack on 
the depression is running up his 
debts. By 1935 they will have set 
an all-time record — 32 billions! 


knowledge that this is a matter that all of us Ameri 
cans, at least, must think about. 

To one who has formed a habit of meeting obli 
gations intentionally incurred, the apparent lack of 
concern and worry by a vast majority of citizens at 
the frank announcement of President Roosevelt that 
shortages of billions will exist for another eighteen 
months and more billions must be borrowed to meet 
expenditures already committed, is nothing less than 
alarming when measured by the impact on the forces 
that must control a return to economic prosperity. 

Perhaps we do not realize what 10 billion dollars 
mean. Gradually we have been getting the idea but 
it can be said that the only group of our citizens 
who have the habit of dealing with billions are our 
astronomers who measure the distances to the stars. 
Hence, comes the saying, “the sky is the limit.” 

The cold facts indicate that we must keep our feet 
on the ground to whatever heights our experimental 
ideas may wander. Out of the soil, from industrial 
production and from commerce, must come the 
means of payment. The only alternative is repudia 
tion. Under the new deal, “welshing” should not be 




















an American characteristic. There is no present in- 
tention of voiding national obligations beyond reduc- 


ing the value of the dollar, but our real concern is that 
in the future we will be unable to prevent it. 

A resort to figures is rarely diverting and oftentimes 
disturbing. If we can raise a sufficient disturbance in 
the minds of those who should be interested in the 
subject to consider seriously the real situation we are 
headed for, then public opinion can be relied upon 
to deal with it, 

In 1916, the expenditures and receipts of the federal 
government were each less than one billion dollars 
and the nationai debt was slightly over one billion. 
Up to that time, the peak of the national debt had 
come following the Civil War, when it reached 2.7 
billions. 

The impact and displacement of the Great War 
created a new era of government taxing and spend- 
ing. At the peak, the public debt had reached 26 bil- 
lions and federal revenues in one year amounted to 
approximately 6.7 billions through the imposition of 
justly applied excess profit taxes. 

With the gradual restoration of normal conditions, 
receipts exceeded expenditures from year to year until 
in 1930, ending June 30, the excess of receipts had 
reduced the national debt 10 billions below the peak. 
Now a third phase is in progress. 

The depression fell with full force and continued 


its ravages on economic life in the United States. The 


A thin slice of the CWA 
funds goes to keep up this 
government-owned pack- 
ing plant at Amarillo,Tex. 
Itemploys650 persons from 
the county relief rolls and 
its output is distributed 
among indigent families. 


“As long as the game re- 
mains an American game 
we Americans will play 
along if we have the price.” 





administration then in power had to deal with condi- 
tions that were actual in a greatly reduced volume of 
tax revenues and acute, increased demands for 
financial relief. The result was a resumption of gov- 
ernment borrowing which is proceeding now at a 
war-time pace and with no assurance that the end 


is actually in sight. 


The mountain of government debt is building 
itself higher than ever before in American history 
with a fixed charge obligation that will bear heavily 
on the backs of citizens yet unborn. 

From the President’s budget message we learn that 
the expenditures of the national government for the 
present fiscal year, excluding public debt retirement, 
total 11 billions with receipts of ‘3.2 billions. The pub- 
lic debt will increase over 7.3 billions this year and 
without new commitments will exceed 31 billions in 
1935—approximately $1,500 for every family in the 
United States. The present session of Congress has 
added other large items of expenditures not in the 
President’s budget. 

It is, of course, true that a fraction of this stupend- 
ous sum is represented by loans made by the govern- 
ment. But, judging from past experience, only a part 
of these loans will be repaid eventually. 

The present program is advanced with confidence 
that normal prosperity will have been restored by 
July 1935, and that regular receipts will balance the 
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budget thereafter. This is an assumption “devoutly 
to be wished,” but no margin of safety is provided. 


Always remember too, that an increase of 15 billion 
dollars in the public debt in five years creates an 
added overhead for interest and retirement that must 
be reckoned with. It is now a billion and a half a year. 

It has been said by men in high position that this 
situation should not cause grave concern as the re- 
sources of the United States can carry this admittedly 
large public debt. Unfortunately, this is not the full 
equation when measuring the debt carrying ability 
of our people. 

Add other long term obligations of states, 
counties and cities, real estate mortgages on 
farms and city properties, debts of railroads, 
utilities, industries, and like obligations, and 
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“But the one question we 
are asking ourselves 1s, 
‘Will we be able to pay?’” 














the total is 150 billion—or about one-half the estimated 
national wealth. 

What does this spell for the future? No one con 
tends that cyclical depressions are at an end. This 
program we in America are following means that we 
are destroying a portion of our reserve power to meet 
and, in fact, to prevent their recurrence. 

From the very size of the debt its payment will be 
projected into future decades. Because of today’s ne 


cessities we are inclined to let coming years take care 


of themselves. And that is a dangerous attitude, 














Some of Uncle Sam’s New Deal money ts bei 
used to keep these men (above) busy in Vi 
ington State, handling 2-year Dougla 
reforestation. Draining a mosquito swamp 
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It is contended that the New Deal program in its 
entirety will prevent further economic depressions. In 
this connection it is well to remember that the major 
portion of these huge expenditures are emergency in 
character and experimental as to efficiency. We all 
hope the experiments will work out successfully, but 
we are not safe in banking our future on the results 


which are yet uncertain. 


; Rear of America’s ability to carry the load and 


reduce the burden? Here is the picture roughly 
painted: 

National wealth 300 billions 
Indebtedness 150 billions 
50 billions 


18 billions 


Income this year 
Public expenditures this year 
Prior to the tremendous New Deal expenditures, 
the rapid increase in public spending was alarming, 
particularly in state and local governments. In 1916, 


one dollar of every twelve [Continued on page 59| 
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Confessions of a man who forsook 
the fairway in great travail of 
spirit but forgot his grief when 


he became interested in “olads.” 


“My wife, who ts a 
gardener to the man- 
ner born, and also 
my tutor, found much 
to amuse her and to 
mourn over in my 


childish mistakes.” 
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From Golf to Garden 


By William Henry Spence 


a S met a disconsolate golfer. He 
was mourning because the depression had put 
the ban on further play of his beloved game. As 
a victim of the crash he was forced to make 
drastic economies. He must resign from his coun- 
try club, for he would not be able to pay the 
dues; nor could he afford the expense of golf balls 
and other incidentals, 

Yet to abandon the game would be a cruel ex- 
perience. Eyer since his boyhood, he had found 
recreation on the links. So he looked forward 
to the coming summer with gloomy forebod- 
ings. He would be like a fish out of water. Be- 
sides, there was the question of health. It was 
golf that had kept him physically fit through 
all the years from youth on into his fifties. How 
could he at his time of life take up a new 
hobby, especially one which would come any- 
where near giving him the satisfactions which 
golf had given? 

Well, I know it can be done. Even before the 
depression arrived with all its calamity, I had to 


‘give up golf for the same reasons cited by my 


disconsolate friend. I too love the game. I know 
the fascination of a long shot from the tee 
straight down the fairway, the satisfaction of a 
putt from the edge of the green into the cup, 
and the thrill of the first score under a hundred. 

I know golf’s capacity for creating friendships 
and the pleasure of two haurs or more of friendly 
rivalry with boon companions, playing amidst 
beautiful surroundings. I know the challenge of 
difficulty in stance and club-grip, in swing and 
timing, and the constant lure of improving one’s 
form. I know all the contrasting emotions of de- 
feat and victory, of failure and achievement. No 
one can discount for me the fun of playing golf. 


Wir I had to give it up. It was costing me 
more than I could afford and was taking too 
much of my time. Besides, I found myself play- 
ing it mentally when my mind should have been 
on other things, Such is my temperament that a 
round of poor golf, which was a most frequent 
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experience, preyed upon me and set me to worrying 
about bad form and beastly luck; or a successful 
round produced a hangover of excitement which 
lingered on into the next day and set me to absent- 
minded day-dreaming which naturally interfered 
with good work. 

So reluctantly, even sadly, I gave it up. 

Then I, too, faced a problem. How could I make 
the necessary readjustment? Where and how was | 
to keep fit and find pleasure-giving exercise for 
mind and body? The question was settled almost 
by accident. I found a hobby which has exerted “the 
expulsive power of a new affection.” I became and 
am still a third-rate amateur gardener. My new 
hobby has not crowded out the pleasant memories 
of hours on the golf-links, but it has brought such 
enduring satisfactions that the memories are un- 


touched by regret. 


i HAD never given any attention to gardening be- 
yond expressing mild amusement over the enthu- 
siasms of friends about dahlias, “glads,” tomatoes, 
squashes, and things, | watched them occasionally 
and murmured frequently that it all seemed too 
much like work to be fun. I remember now that I 
talked the same about golf before I learned to play. 
“Pushing a white pill over a green pasture” seemed 
foolish drudgery until I was initiated into the mys- 
tery of the game’s technique and rewards. 

It chanced that we moved into a new community. 
The day we arrived, Milady and I stood in the back- 
yard of our new home, surveying with disgust a 
half-acre given over to the ugliness of weeds and 
debris. It appealed as a challenge. Somehow the de- 
termination arose in me to change all that. 

A little later a friend told me of the pleasure he 
was having in growing “glads” (I had to be told 
that that was the pet name which all good gardeners 
gave to gladioli), My interest was aroused when he 
offered to send me fifty bulbs for spring planting. 
Here was something concrete with which to begin 
the new enterprise. The ensuing winter evenings 
were spent in studying garden books and conning 
seed catalogues. The result was that when April 
came I could scarcely wait for the frost to get out of 
the ground and permit plowing and planting. 

Of course, I began too early that year and conse- 
quently had some set-backs. Naturally, I blundered 


“Then it flashed upon my mind that we who had 
worked here were truly creators. We had brought 
order out of confusion, beauty in place of ugliness.” 











in other ways. My wife, who is a gardener to the 
manner born, and also my tutor, found much to 
amuse her and much to mourn over in my childish 
mistakes. Nevertheless, | soon awoke to the fact that 
I was having a lot of fun. What had been a grim 
challenge had now become a happy recreation. 

That was some years ago. 
From my present perspective 
I can see that the garden has 
given me all that the golf 
course ever gave, and more. 
The physical benefits are the 
same,—the healthful exercise 
of all the muscles of the body 
out in the open air, and an avo- 
cation whose technique takes 
one’s mind off himself, thus 
bringing balm to tired nerves. 

Friendships there are too. 
For, no true gardener lives 
unto himself. Other gardeners 
are drawn to him to share his 
interest. There is much talk 
about methods and discoveries, 
much exchange of advice and 
experience. One leans over a “ 
fence to talk with an enthu- 
siast about seeds and fertilizers, 
bugs and worms, the comparative values of insecti- 
cides, and the newest creations of the hybridizers. 
One walks a garden path with a neighbor to admire 
his flowers or modestly to point out his own favor- 
ites. Before one knows it, a new friendship has 
been made. 

I owe to my garden the discovery of one of the 
most remarkable men I have ever known. He is my 
barber. For some years he had cut my hair and our 
mutual interests had been only the casual concern 
that my spare locks should be properly cared for. 
Then one day, quite accidentally, he spoke of his 
“olads.” The tone of affection with which he uttered 
the word made me aware at once that here was a 
kindred spirit. I fancy the man who was “next” that 
day inwardly growled over the prolonged discussion 
which delayed his turn in the chair. 

Later I accepted my barber’s invitation to visit his 
place. What I found and what I afterward learned 
led me to regard this jolly Italian as one of the bene- 
factors of our town. At an elbow of a back street he 
had found a sand-pit—ugly and seemingly useless. 





. . a blossom as large and as soft- 


ly white as a lady's handkerchief.” 
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He bought it because the price was low. As oppor- 
tunity offered he filled it with heavy sub-soil and 
top-dirt. Then he built a neat colonial house upon 
it, and developed, after the tradition of his native 
land, a terraced garden. 

It is marvelous what he can make that little patch 
produce; but his greatest victory is the 
transformation of an unsightly hole-in- 
the-ground into one of the beauty 
spots of the village. He and I have had 
many a quiet talk since that day; he 
has given me many words of wisdom 
about growing things; and I am proud 
to call him friend. Golf never brought 
me a richer gift. 

Then there are some values which 
neither golf nor any other sport can 
give. For example, there is the ever 
increasing knowledge of the ways of 
Nature. A dignified clergyman, ad 
dressing a Sunday school, singled out a 
little boy wearing big glasses and said, 
“My little man, maybe you can tell 
me what we do in this school.” His 
answer was, “We learn about God and 
some of His habits.” The childish re- 
ply really states the gardener’s privi 
lege. Every day of digging in the dirt 
and caring for plant life adds something to his 
store of knowledge of God’s ways in Nature. 

Add to this the oft-coming joy of surprise. I shall 
never forget our first blossom of the Japanese iris. 
We had tried for three years to grow this delightful 
variety, but had failed. Either the soil was unfavor 
able or the best location for sun and shade had not 
been found. We made one more transplanting, re 
solved if that did not bring, desired results, we would 
have to give up. 


Orn: morning in early summer, soon after sun- 
rise, I turned a corner of the house and saw across 
the lawn what looked like a lady’s handkerchief 
fluttering slightly on an iris stem. For a moment | 
questioned how it came there, then I suddenly real- 
ized that a Japanese had flowered. I actually ran 
toward it, whether shouting or not I cannot say; but 
I do know that when I bent over a blossom as large 
and as softly white as any lady’s handkerchief, there 
was a lump in my throat. It sounds silly, but all true 
gardeners will understand. [Continued on page 63| 
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In, Out, and In Again 


By a Past Rotary District Governor 


WELVE years ago I became a Rotarian. At that 
time my ignorance of Rotary was profound. The in- 
vitation to join up appealed to me. It seemed to offer 
an opportunity for a more intimate acquaintance 


with a number of men whom I had come to admire 
from afar. Though I had less than a year’s experi- 
ence in my present vocation, there was no particular 
resentment on my part when I was informed that 
he invitation was extended because of my place of 
readership | in my craft. 
did not at that time occur to me that, as my 
work of administering a college had no competition 
in my community, my voc: tional preéminence was 


assured by force of circumstances rather than by any 


superior merit of my own. So I accepted the invita- 
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A frank admission from a man who 
discovered after he had dropped 
out of his club that he needed 


Rotary more than it needed him. 


tion eagerly, paid the admission fees prompt! 
after being duly recognized as a member, 
satisfaction of calling many of my elder 
by their first names and acquiring a sob 
my own. 

My career. in Rotary was meteoric. With 
time I had attended my first district cont 
had been elected to the board of directors of 1 ( 
This was quickly followed by my ekevati 


nd vit to th gover! 






club presidency a1 
one of the largest Rotary districts. 1 becat 
nferen 


regular attendant at district 


states and had tl 
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in the summer of 1921. 
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empty feeling in my heart but also with the after- 
glow of the rich experiences which Rotary had con- 
tributed to my life. 

For ten years I learned in the school of Rotary 
leadership, The philosophy of the movement, the 
significance of its ideals and practices, the evalua- 
tion of its worth to the world, all of these things 
were perennial in their appeal to my mind. They 
received the best that I had, both of thought and 
devotion, The interpretation of Rotary to others gave 
me the greatest pleasure. Only because it is necessary 
to complete the picture, it may be said with becom- 
ing modesty that I was constantly sought after as a 
speaker on Rotary themes. 

For many years I used more time than I could 
well spare in running to and fro on Rotary errands, 
always finding a warm welcome and choice friend- 
ships as I expounded Rotary’s message to communi- 
ties both small and great. So far as my loyalties were 
concerned, I was completely and without reservation 
converted to the movement. Its international char- 
acter and possibilities, its 
helpful and hopeful dedi- 
cation to the best values of 


On the Up and Up 
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fury until the whole world was peopled with men 
whose hearts were failing them for fear. At first we 
described this new experience by a very dreadfu! 
word—“panic.” Later on we softened it a bit by 
calling it “The Depression.” 


Wren the third year of this deluge rolled around 
and there seemed to be no sign of any rainbow in 
the sky, I resigned from Rotary. This step was taken 
with great reluctance. My rootage in the organiza- 
tion was too deep to be dislocated without a painful 
wrench, As I look back upon this decision I now 
have no regrets, In retrospect it is apparent that it 
was a perfectly logical thing for me to do. My mental 
attitudes were not normal. 

This is a point which we all need to remember 
when tempted to pass judgment upon the queer 
things that are being done by our friends in these 
stormy times. It is most unusual to find a serene and 
balanced psychology anywhere. Too many things 
have happened to us since 1929. 
We have met hordes of wild beasts 
along the highways of life and we 





life in its community, its 
emphasis on and explora- 
tion of the capacity of the 
average man for human 
fellowship, these were the 
things that appealed to me 
most. 

But I did not stop there. 
Nothing emanating from 
Rotary sources left me 
cold. I even found some 
enthusiasm for the old 
fashioned “Rotary School,” 
accepted without com- 
plaint the sometimes vapid 
pronunciamentoes of the 





The eagerness of this ex-Rotarian 
to return to Rotary is shared by 
many another “ex” if one may 
judge by the steadily increasing 
gains in Rotary’s membership since 
last July. 

Throughout the world the esti- 
mated net gain in Rotary member- 
ship since last July is 3,500, the 
estimated average total for Janu- 
ary being 147,060. This increase 
of membership is, of course, not 
all due to the return of ex-Ro- 
tarians; many new members have 
been added—and many new Ro- 
tary clubs, 72 from July 1 to March 
6, including one club re-elected to 
membership, Enterprise, Alabama. 


have been poorly armed to defend 
ourselves against them. If we have 
been fortunate and have not en- 
countered them ourselves the cries 
of our brethren ring in our ears 
and we expect to meet the adver- 
sary on the next lap of the journey. 

As a result we are haunted con- 
stantly by the goblins of fear, loss 
of health or fortune, distrust of 
ourselves and of our neighbors, the 
possible failure of the economic, 
social, and political patterns in 
which we have hitherto been most 
comfortably at home. Small won- 
der is it that our minds do not 


Business Methods Committee, and frequently went 
so far as to defend stoutly that Rotary hierarchy 
otherwise known as the secretariat at Chicago. There 
was no half-heartedness in my allegiance to this 
thing called Rotary. It seemed to me that it might 
possibly be the last great hope for a self-satisfied but 
highly contentious world. 

And then something happened. It was not a single 
event, but rather a long chain of circumstances, first 


a cloud of warning no larger than a man’s hand, 
and then gradually the storm growing wilder in its 


pivot well and that the best as well as the worst of 
us strike softly when we should be dealing the blows 
of giants. Being a bit off balance we lose power as 
we move into action. Victories are not won this way. 

As I look back upon it now, this must have been 
my state of mind when I resigned from Rotary. | 
had not lost much money for the simple reason that 
I did not have much to lose. I had not lost my job 


even though my income had been considerably re- 


duced, There was roof to shelter me and my children 
were not crying for bread. [Continued on page 61| 
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Tightening the 
Wheat Belt 


By Frederick E. Murphy 


Publisher, The Minneapolis Tribune. 






HAT occurred at the London Wheat Con- 
ference last summer is now history. All the world 
knows that twenty-two nations signed an agreement 
to control wheat production for the next two years. 


But the complete story of the wheat pact has not 
yet been told. Nor will it be told for a long time to 
come. The extensive ramifications, the conflicts of 
national interests, and the compromises that marked 
the London meetings have been largely smoothed 
over, It took months of preparatory labor to do that. 
The minutes of the meetings alone would make 
volumes. But it was only a beginning. 
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The work of the World Wheat Conference is by 


no means at an end. The machinery has been set up, 


but time, men, and energy—and profound patienc 
—<are required to keep the machinery going at full 
speed. World events have moved along apace, bring 
ing new developments, and new changes, adding 
immeasurably to the task marked out by the confet 
ence sessions for final accomplishment. 

Viewed with the perspective even of these few 
months, the London Agreement must be regarded 
a promising effort through intelligent codperation 


of many nations to overcome a basic barrier to the 
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restoration of world prosperity. Delegates recognized 
the simple fact that so long as the farmer is kept in a 
perpetual state of poverty the world cannot recover 
its economic balance. 

Wheat, of course, is but one of innumerable agri- 
cultural products, but its status is of fundamental im- 
portance. Those who have undertaken the fascinating 
study of this golden grain through the thousands of 
years it has been used by man as food, have reached 
this outstanding and indisputable fact: Wheat always 
has been the index for all other commodities. The 
fat and lean years of every nation have always been 
dependent upon it. 

The gravity of the problem faced by delegates to 
the London Conference will, therefore, be grasped 
when it is realized that last summer the world had 
its greatest stock of stored grain in history—nearly a 
billion bushels! Codperative action not only to take 
care of that surplus but to reduce future production 


was essential. It took two forms, 


Brest the wheat exporting countries agreed to limit 
their combined wheat exports for 1933-34 to 560 
million bushels, and in 1934-35 to cut exports fifteen 
per cent below the average exportable production of 
1931-33. 

Second, the importing nations agreed to reduce 
their wheat tariffs and quotas when the international 
price of wheat reaches 63.08 gold cents a bushel and 
remains at that figure for four months. They further 
agreed not to increase domestic production through 
such governmental measures as subsidies and bonuses. 

It is plain that the London Agreement emphasizes 


control of wheat production, for wheat farmers can- 


‘en WHT 
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A dramatic moment during the 
London W heatConference. Left 
to right: Frederick E. Murphy, 
representing the United States; 
Premier R. B. Bennett, of Can 
ada, signing the pact; and Rt. 
Hon. Stanley Bruce, former 
prime minister of Australia. 


The idea that the weather is 
the prime factor in wheat 
production is wrong, figures 
show. Acreage mainly governs 
production in the long run. 
And acreage, delegates to the 
London Conference insist, can 
be controlled by planned action. 
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not continue to produce at a profit while there is an 
excess supply. The Conference recognized the fact 
that the magnificent era of expansion is over and has 
become a hollow shell in which reverberate the wails 
of countless stricken. 

Controlled production—in every basic commodity 
where over-supply tends to depress world or domestic 
markets—is the new watchword and the new hope 
of the future. 

It is desperately futile to roll up surpluses. The 
annual death rate of the United States, if the present 
rate is continued, will by 1950 or 1960 be on a 
level with the birth rate. And this holds true of all 
advanced civilized countries with the exception of 
Russia. Since 1910, the world’s population has in- 
creased about 17 per cent. Despite the bearing of this 
upon consumption, production has proceeded apace. 

It is typically the case with wheat. 

In former times the labor of two men was required 
to feed three, but mechanization has enabled one 
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modern farmer to feed five. That makes it under- 
standable why the world production of wheat has 
doubled in the past forty years, and since 1910, while 
the world’s population was increasing 17 per cent, the 
world’s wheat acreage jumped 24 per cent. 
Normally, Russia is the largest wheat producing 
country, with the United States second, and Canada 
third. Now France, formerly an importing country, 
ranks third. Germany, Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the Scandinavian countries have also within re- 
cent years entered pell mell in the wheat growing race. 


Qince European countries have been grinding 
more flour per bushel of wheat, they require less 
wheat to maintain quantity. The quality of their flour 
is consequently poor and has affected consumption. 
But now these countries have agreed to grind better 
flour which, in turn, will increase bread consumption. 
This should have a marked effect in raising the 
demand. 

The European exporting countries have agreed to 


limit their exports. For instance, France with 37 mil- 
Will the London idea—world-wide curtailing of pro- 
duction—solve other problems? Corn, for example. Last 
year when corn sold at 10 cents a bushel, merchants 
in one lowa town took it in trade at 25 cents—with 

this result! In some places corn was used as fuel. 


Photos: Courtesy, Des Moines Register-Tribune. 
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will reduce her exports to a point where tl 


market. TI 


European countries also have agreed not to 


have a negligible effect on the world 


their acreage. 

How serious they are about this is indicated in 
fact that Germany has warned her farmers 
increase wheat planting beyond a certain acreage 
constitute a misdemeanor, Germany, 
has established direct control over food that | 
at the farm and ends at the table. 


France 1s prepared to fine her farmers at 


of eight dollars an acre for every acre planted 
the allotted amount. 
The evidence is clear that Europe is doing it 
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toward an international accord 
on wheat control ——- an acct rd 
that never before in history has 
achieved such s ype a d signif 
cance. European countries will 
pay mor for their wheat, 

crease thi price of bread, and oO 
so far as to inflict penalties for 


é' ee 
violations of their programs 


ne : 
America, which has nearly halt 
( f the world’s wheat surp! Is, can 
find room for serious thought in 


this. It is an object lesson that 





should be brought home to ever) 
citizen, for the United States, too, 
must reduce and continue to r 
duce exports if we ever can hop 
to obtain anything like a. sal 
isfactory world price for wheat. 


[ Continued on page 55 
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Editorial Comment 


Science Not the Villain 


Awonc the impossibilities of life must be 
numbered the convincing of the man whose job has 
just been taken by a labor-saving machine that in- 
ventions have not caused the depression. That “some- 
thing is wrong” he knows. That somebody or some- 
thing must be blamed is human nature. That the 
villain is the machine he is certain. 

But before scientific research, mother of the ma- 
chine, becomes “the goat” and a “research holiday” 
is declared, it behooves thinking persons to analyze 
the problem further. Hardly is it scratched before the 
upsetting fact is exposed that new inventions in the 
long run characteristically make more jobs than they 
destroy, 

Arkwright invented the spinning machine in 1769. 
Prior to that it took 700 persons to spin as much 
textile material as one man could do in 1855. But in- 
stead of putting 699 persons out of a job, as a con- 
clusion-jumper would assert, the reverse would seem 
nearer the truth. In 1856, some 379,000 men were em- 
ployed in British textile industry which is to be com- 
pared with 218,000 in 1835. By 1914, this number had 
trebled—689,000. Meanw hile, England’s population 
had approximately doubled. 

The automobile industry, according to Dr. Karl T. 

Compton, of the Mass: ichusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, shows a comparable record of job-making in 
the United States. In 1900, there were 976,000 in- 
dividuals employed in the carriage and wagon in- 
dustry, as manufacturers, derivate, draymen, livery- 
stable managers, blacksmiths, and so on. Thirty years 
later, however, the census listed 2,405,000 individuals 
in the automotive industry exclusive of those in oil 
production. Those figures, corrected to allow for the 
general increase in population, would indicate that 
while the gasoline buggy produced unemployment 
among the carriage and harness makers, it brought a 
250 per cent increase in jobs. 

In the glare of such statistics, it is unfair to heap 


blame for industrial obsolescence and unemployment 
upon the machine. Modern Man demands it and the 
easier living it brings, else he would return to the 
pre-mechanized system wherein men and women 
toiled from dawn to dusk in a gamble against an in- 
sufficiency of food and clothing and shelter. Thus, if 
the machine is not at fault, logic points to Man, 
himself, with his lagging accommodation to change, 
as the real villain in the world-wide tragedy of 
depression. 

For Man always has been slow to gear his social 
and economic thinking to the tempo of the Machine 
Age: that is the common ground in the notable ex- 
change of opinion between Sir Josiah Stamp and 
Charles F, Kettering in this issue. How to bridge the 
gap of adjustment with a minimum of distress is a 
question upon which experts do not agree. Certainly, 
Rotary offers no final word on the problem. And yet 
Rotarians reading “Men, Machines, Progress” will 
realize that Walter D. Head, whose appointment to 
the International Service Committee was in recogni- 
tion of his world-wide perspective, charted the solu- 
tion with the Rotary phrase, “the application of the 
service principle to all human relationships.” 


Pioneering with Wheat 


Tz London Wheat Corference, of which Fred- 
erick E. Murphy writes so informatively in this issue, 
deserves thoughtful attention of all Rotarians who 
admit any concern over what Rotary calls Interna- 
tional Service. The facts of the world’s wheat mud- 
dle are, per se, important, but even more significant 
is the possibility that the practical-minded wheat men 
who gathered in London last summer pioneered the 
way for adjusting many other world-wide problems 
following in the wake of mechanization, 

The successful Wheat Conference, it will be re- 
called, was a refreshing interlude between the fiascoes 
of the London Economic and the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conferences. Sounding no platitudes, its dele- 
gates went quickly to work and within five days had 
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signed a pact which the conservative New York 
Times hailed as “the turning point marking a change 
in heart” among nations that had seemingly em- 
barked upon careers of living to themselves alone. 
But merely signing a pact, as Mr. Murphy shrewdly 
observes, does not make a conference a complete suc- 
cess. The test of the wheat agreement will come dur- 
ing the next few months. Then will be decided 
whether the codperative, world-wide control of one 
commodity may point the way to a feasible pore 
for society to accommodate itself to a day not of : 
scarcity but of a surplus in the essentials of life. 


Back and Happy 


Te veteran secretary of an American Rotary club 
tells in his Weekly Bulletin of meeting a former 
member who because of a serious illness was still 
hobbling about with the aid of a cane. He had been 
an active Rotarian and, being so, had found great 
joy in his membership. Then, because he was “too 
busy,” had dropped out. 
“But I made the biggest mistake of my life when 
I got out of this club,” he admitted, “It gave me re- 
laxation and needed companionship, sind it took my 
mind away from business cares in the association of 
men whose friendship was the biggest asset I had.” 
The incident can be duplicated i in many Rotary 
communities. The emotional and economic turmoil 
through which business and professional men have 
passed these past few years has been no less devastat- 
ing to nerves and to the spirit than to bank accounts 
as the unnamed past district governor, who relates 
his “in and out” experiences in this issue, makes so 
clear. But he, like many another, is “back again,” 
having learned that he needs Rotary more than it 
needs him. And he is happy that his club had not 


forgotten him. 
Civilization Insurance 
Waar is Youth Week? 


To the person who has not taken part in one, ade- 
quate explanation is difficult. Like falling in love, or 
making a home-run in the eleventh inning with 
bases filled, and many other soul-satisfying things of 
life, a Youth Week must be experienced to be appre- 
ciated and understood. 

A dictionary, however, might go at it something 
like this: “Youth Week—A special week, originated 
in 1920 by the New York Rotary Club as Boys’ 
Week, but broadened to include girls; now spon- 
sored by various organizations in numerous com- 
munities throughout the world; typically has ‘days’ 


he 


Ji 


for organized attention to youth with respect to 
church, vocation, home life, athletics, school, citizen- 
ship, and outdoor life.” 

That covers the ground but, like most definitions, 
leaves out the human ingredient. For Youth Week, 
which this year will be observed April ; 8 to May 5 
in many countries, igs out of a tense social 
need. Flaming youth of the early post-war period 
Was a passing show, but anyone who takes the trouble 
to probe the thinking of high school boys and girls 
of today may be surprised to find youthful ide: ilism 
str: ingely twisted into fanaticism or soured into hope 
lessness by 


adult world. 


1 brusque contact with an unfriendly 


Youth Week provides grown-ups with a technique 
for giving to boys and girls the exhilarating thrill of 
appreciated achievement. It lowers that long and dis 
couraging step that stretches from adolescence to 
maturity. Certainly it takes one’s time, but no Ro- 
tarian will regard it as in any sense wasted. Rather, 
he will think of it as an unmentionably small pre 
mium on a vitally important insurance policy—in 
surance against mental, moral, and physical pauper 
ism in a generation that tomorrow will run the 
community, state, nation, and the world. 


Your Magazine 


Pusuisuinc a magazine which shall adequately 
interpret Rotary’s diversified interests is no simple 
task, but it is one which each month the editors of 
THE Rorartan find lightened by understanding and 
sympathetic cooperation from Rotarians, especially 
district governors and club officers. With every issue, 
a planned effort is made to mirror in these columns 
the same wholesome but balanced stress on the prac- 
tical application of Rotary’s ideals which is to be 
found in the weekly programs of alert clubs, 

It becomes gratifying, therefore, that Rorartan 
articles, especially the debates-of-the-month, are with 
increasing frequency being adapted to club use. This 
is as it shewld be, for this publication exists solely to 
serve. It is to be hoped that many clubs will make 
further use of Rotary’s official organ during the week 
of April 23 to 27, authorized by the Executive Com 
mittee of ‘Roeany International as “THe Rorartan 
Week.” 

Notwithstanding its designation, it was the in- 
tention of the Committee that this Week should pro 
vide an opportunity for learning of other Rotary 
periodicals, as well as THe Rorartan and, of course, 
the Spanish edition, Revista Rorarta. The editors 
will be happy to supply information about these 
upon request, 
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Radio Around the World 


By Percy B. Prior 






O MAKE radio programs available to every 
human being on earth, more than 380,000,000 receiv- 
ing sets would be necessary. There are now, roughly, 
only 30,000,000 sets in use. This means that but 
150,000,000 people are now equipped with radio 
rece ving facilities. 

The United States leads the world in radio-minded- 
ness. Its more than six hundred licensed stations and 
fifteen million receiving sets in use, are about equal 
to those of all other lands, 

Mexico, too, is becoming radio-minded. During 
1930 it placed twenty stations in operation. The total 
is now thirty-nine, an indication that that country 
is rapidly appreciating the importance of the young 
giant, radio. It is notable that Mexico is planning to 
use radio to teach pupils in country districts. A 
station, with the call letters XFX, has been installed 
at Mexico City by the Department of Education. 

Siam has installed three stations in Bangkok. 
Africa has fourteen stations, one of which is in the 
heart of the jungle country. 

[ recently returned to England from Australia. 
In New South Wales, where I have been residing 
for the past eighteen years, radio has gone ahead 
with proverbial leaps and bounds. In Sydney alone 
there are a dozen stations; 
Melbourne has eight; Brisbane 
(Queensland) four; Adelaide 
(South Australia) six,and Perth 
(Western Australia) five. 

I shall never forget how I lis- 
tened-in at Sydney to the cricket 
test matches played in England. 
These matches were broadcast 
direct from the respective 
grounds to the Penant Hills 
Wireless Station, in New South 


Wales, and from there were 


This bewildered Aymara Indian 
from near La Paz, Bolivia, 1s 
hearing New York jazz for the 
first time. There are no Robin- 
son Crusoes anywhere any more; 
the magic of the radio has made 
isolation an outmoded word. 


Australians now follow cricket 
matches in London. Mexico City 
tunes in on Paris. Radio magic 


is no stranger 1n African jung es. 


transferred to the various sub-stations all over Austra- 
lia. When a test match was on, thousands sat up all 
night listening. It was actually broadcast ball for ball 
as the match progressed. At half-past eight in the 
evening (which was the time in England when the 
match started) we would gather in a barber’s shop 
—some fifty or sixty of us—and eagerly listened to the 
progress of the game. Such gatherings as these 
took place all over Australia during the tests; while 
those who had private sets of their own were able 
to stay at home by the fireside and listen in to 
further games in comfort. 

The general routine of broadcasting in Australia 
is much the same as in England. Each station starts 
at eight in the morning, and gives: general world 
news; the weather; stock and market reports; talks 
on cookery and housekeeping; sport news; lectures 
of various kinds; music of all kinds; the children’s 
hour every evening. It is estimated that about two 
thirds of the Australian population possess radio 
sets at the present time, and that number is steadil; 


increasing as time goes on. 
Photo: Acme Newspicturcs 
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“To me, Twinkle was 
always beautiful with 
her wide blue eyes, her 
bow of a mouth, and 
her elfin-rounded chin.” 


My Daughter and I 


By Owen Rutter 


k ALWAYS wanted to have a daughter. For 
years it must have been a vague, woolly kind of 
wish, as a man who lives in an hotel where they 
don’t allow dogs might wish to have an Alsatian. 
But I remember very well the afternoon when that 
wish crystallized into a definite and solid longing, 
as a poor woman longs for a fur coat. I was playing 
with the small girl of a friend of mine, and as I 
handed her over to her mother after our good-night 
kiss I found myself saying, “I’d like to own some- 
body like your Betty.” 

Well, in course of time I did, but not until I had 
been married three years. Ours was to be a “wanted” 


Here’s a dad who wants his girl 
to grow up with eyes wide open 


—would let her stub her toes 


now and then for her own good. 


baby: she must have every chance we could give 
her. During the months we were waiting for her, 
we talked of her everyday, made plans for her, 
wondered what she would be like. 

From that moment she became Little Twinkle 
and today, at four years old, Twinkle she remains. 
It seemed to me a good name, because it was neuter: 
it would have suited even if she had been a boy. 
However, the doctor predicted she would be a gir! 


and as I had every confidence that his prediction 








would be correct, I dared to dedicate to my unseen 
daughter a book for whose final proofs the printer 
would wait no longer. 

And Little Twinkle justified my confidence in her 
from the start. Two nights later she arrived, per- 
fectly and delightfully feminine. There is no need 


to dwell upon that night. As every father will 
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lessness to crawling, from crawling to walking, 
from mystical remarks like guggug and giddon- 
giddon to coherent speech (it is to her credit that 
her first articulately spoken word was barf) un- 
til now she is an able-bodied little lady still equipped 
with blue eyes, bow mouth and pointed chin, artful 
(and upon rare occasions with a devil of a temper 


know, it was as full of 
brooding terror as the nights 
when one waited for the 
zero hour—only worse, be- 
cause one had not the relief 
of action and because one’s 
terrors were not for oneself. 
After the doctor had been 
telephoned for and had ar- 
rived, I remember sitting 
about and waiting ... wait- 
ing. The nurse wanted some 
hot water. I, glad of a job, 
went down to the kitchen to 
fetch it for her. 


Youth in Spotlight 


IT USED to be Boys’ Week. And 
every year Rotarian-fathers of 
daughters, prompted by questions 
from the young ladies themselves, 
asked, “Why the discrimination?” 

But now it’s Youth Week, and 
in the United States the National 
Committee (211 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago) has set April 28 
to May 5, inclusive, as the time. 
A comprehensive eight-day pro- 
gram has, accordingly, been ar- 
ranged which will be of especial 
interest to Rotary clubs. 





of her own) with the addition 
of a serviceable set of teeth, a 
mane of curling golden hair, and 
an insatiable thirst for general 
knowledge, which, so far as I can 
see, will never be slaked. 

The persistence of children’s 
questions has been the subject of 
innumerable jests. There is the 
story of the irritated parent who, 
cornered at last by his ruthless 
offspring, feebly resorted to th« 
command “Oh, eat your damned 
bun!” That parent deserved to 
have no more questions aske« 








A few moments later I 
learned the tiny crying inside the bedroom was Little 
Twinkle announcing to the world that she had ar- 
rived at last and, apparently, wishing she hadn't 
come. I was told that she was everything that she 
ought to be, but for the moment she didn’t seem to 
matter: I wanted to be assured that someone else 
was as safe as she. She was. 

To me, of course, Twinkle was always beautiful 
with her wide blue eyes, her bow of a mouth, and 
her little elfin-rounded chin. Only when I look at 
a photograph I took of her on her first day out do 
I begin to wonder if she was then as lovely as I 
thought. ... Well, perhaps it was a bad photo- 
graph. To me she was a darling, all I had dreamed 
she would be. 

Twinkle didn’t cry much, for she was a happy 
baby. People say that babies are not interesting un- 
til they are eighteen months old at least. But to me 
Little Twinkle was always interesting. I loved to 
creep up to her pram in the garden and watch her 
lying asleep sucking her thumb or, wakeful, gazing 
up into the branches of the copper beech above her. 
I longed to know what she was thinking about; for 
she had the air of one who is immersed in contem- 


plation, like a Buddha. 
And so Twinkle passed through those preliminary 
stages of human progression, from complete help- 





him. Possibly he got his desserts 
and was relieved. But he was wrong. For the danger 
is not of parents being asked too many questions, 
but of their being asked too few. A time may come 
when the small seeker after truth, getting to his 
“whys” answers like “Why do you think,” or “B« 
cause it is,” or realizing at last that he is being foisted 
off with lies, will ask no more—or ask elsewhere. 
Then that parent will have failed his child. It wil! 
be a great failure. It will mean the crumbling « 
sympathy and the erection of reserve, which bars th: 


way to confidence. 


; AM determined that I will not fail Twinkle lik 
that. At present the questions she rains upon me 
are not so difficult, though there come occasional 
teasers, such as “Who puts the stars out in the sky °” 
Fortunately, while I was groping for a suitable re 
ply to that one, she herself supplied this: “I ’spect 
the Man in the Moon does.” And, as she seemed 
satisfied, I was content to let it go at that. 

But soon, I feel, there will be other questions. 
questions that one cannot “let go at that.” First wi!! 
come questions, little artless questions, about sex. 
then about religion, about a score of things tha 
need a considered answer. How am I going to an 
swer them? Lie? I hope not. Hedge? That wi!! 
be just as bad, No, Little [Continued on page 43 
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Tomorrow's Criminals | 


By R. W. Morris 


Chief of Police, Geneva, New York 


B anc the last week of August, 1930, I was 
invited to Sing Sing prison to be one of a group of 
official witnesses to see that the State of New York 
exacted from three men the law’s full demand, a 
life for a life. 

As one of the group of eighteen, I was marching 
down a long corridor, when with startling sudden- 
ness we came to a bend in the corridor. There on 
our left was an ante-room. Through the barred 
door I could see a gray-haired father, aged before 
his time, whose face had become familiar to me 
through the long trial. He walked up and down, 
the tears streaming over his white haggard face. 
Lying on a wooden bench was 
the crumpled figure of a young 
woman. Her sobs filled the 
little room—sobs that only a 
heart-broken sister could utter, 
waiting for the body of her 
brother who was about to feel 
the grip of the electric chair. 

We passed on to our stern 
mission. And, it was complet- 
ed. That night and for many 
days following, I was moved to 
wonder how many times that 
scene in the ante-room had 
been reénacted. 

When we read in our news- 
papers of the young men who 
leap into the headlines by the 
use of gun and blackjack, when 





“¢ . : oaks”. igh: oa; Si choy tes 


Do you “fix it” when you get a 
ticket? Plead off on jury work? 
Then don’t wonder that today’s 


‘“*hardened criminals” are boys. 


up as heroes in the newspapers, the magazines, and 
the moving pictures. 

Gun play has long been With us in America. Our 
forefathers took the land from the Indians by gun 
play. In the olden days a man like Jesse James 
would hold up a bank or train single handed and 


play a pretty much of a lone hand, but today is the 


day of organization. Crime flourishes on a much 


nk 








we hear of the increase in mur- 
ders and holdups, and of pris- 
on riots—which put to shame an Indian massacre— 
many of us are led to believe society is facing a 
new condition. 

Criminals are using modern means and methods. 
They have at their disposal different means of trans- 
portation than the criminal of the horse-back days 
of Dick Turpin, the Younger brothers, and Lame 
Johnny. They have more deadly weapons—and the 
blinding excitement that comes from reading glow- 
ing stories of the old time gunmen who are played 


Boys busied with school, home, Y. M. C. A., Scouting, hobbies, and the othe) 
activities emphasized during Youth Week are not the ones who go wrong 


larger scale and in keeping with twentieth century 
conditions. 

Let me cite but two cases of the modern criminal 
with whose methods of operation everyone is more 
or less familiar, thanks to newspapers. Typical is 
that former vice-president of vice, Mr. Capone, who 
not so long ago heard the clank of a United States 
penitentiary door behind him; also “Legs” Diamond, 
who was brought to justice only by a decree from 


the underworld. 





30 


These men are perfect examples, showing the 
twentieth century method of crime. They were 
organizers. Just think of a situation where one man 
could become powerful enough to dominate crime 
in a city of three and a half millions, give orders 
for the murder of over fifty people, control politics, 
and operate rackets which were said to yield $75,000 
per day. If this generation can produce such a man, 
what will the next one do? 

When such criminals are given proper punish- 
ment it teaches a better lesson to the present genera- 
tion than a barrel of sermons preached to their 
fathers and mothers who are attending church 
while the children sleep off the weary effects of the 
night before. 

Seventy-five per cent of the men in prison in the 


United States are under twenty-five years of age. 


Eighty-two per cent of present day criminals started 
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More than 25,000 lads of the age of sixteen to 
nineteen came before the courts of Greater New 
York in one year. The police line-ups in the larger 
American cities used to be composed of men in 
their middle age—now they are made up of youths 
in their teens or early twenties. The majority of 
violent crimes are committed by young men. 

Police alone can not solve the problem. Polic: 
organizations are not perfect—but there is a reason 
for this. 

America is a nation of “fixers.” You want to fix it 


O¢ 
t 
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so you won’t get a ticket for parking. If you do 
one, you want to fix it with the chief of police. | 
you get a ticket for speeding, you want to fix it with 
the judge. If you are drawn for jury duty, you want 
to fix it with the court so you won't have to serve. 
From these small fixes, it was but a step to fixing 
your bootlegger up with a suspended sentence, which 

takes you but half a step from 











fixing things up for a gunman. 

Remember that the police, as 
an agency of public service, ar 
your servants. They reflect the 
character of the group which 
maintains them in trying to en- 
force the laws which you-the- 
public made and which you 
try to fix after you have vio- 
lated them. 

What does a son think when 
his father who has broken a 
law comes home and proudly 
remarks, “Well, I’ve fixed it.” 
What can he think? Certainly 
it is hardly necessary to say that 
he is forming his opinions of 
the courts and laying the basis 








Idleness and doubtful companions have been the start for many youngsters 
that have led first to “stripping” cars and then to more serious crimes. 


in as juvenile delinquents. America spends three 
times as much in detecting, convicting, and im- 
prisoning criminals as it does in child welfare. Is 
this not putting the cart before the horse? 

It is impossible entirely to reform the present 
generation. You of the great “public” have formed 
your habits and we policemen hope that you won't 
become any worse than you are. But the obligation 
falls on all of us to attack crime at its source— 
boys and girls. The juvenile delinquent of today 
is tomorrow’s criminal. 


for future habits. Where does 
the blame properly belong 
when the boy is later caught in some illegal act? 
Not on him, certainly, but the father! 

What can we do for the boy—and what is finer 
than doing something for a boy? First of all, he 
must be reached in his habit-forming stage. He must 
be provided with supervised recreation. Boys do not 
get in trouble during school hours nor when they 
are home, but in their spare time. We do not have 
to worry much about the boy who is affiliated with 
the Y. M. C. A., the Boy Scouts, or any similar 
organization, Ninety-five [Continued on page 59| 
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This 
Fishing 
Rusiness 
By Harold Titus 


i CAUGHT a fish. It was one among 
... 0h, say, a dozen or fifteen. But it 
wasn’t a trout. It wasn’t a bass and it 











wasn’t a pike or a sucker because it had 
risen to my inadeptly cast fly. It was a 
strange fish to me, but until the sun 
threatened to touch the western hills rising above the 
valley of the Boardman, I thought of it slightly. 
It was just one more fish. In those days, understand, 
numbers counted. 

And when I had that dozen or fifteen fish; and 
when I finally had thought for the descending sun 
and recalled the maternal mandate about supper . . . 
why, I went a-scrambling away from that river as 
fast as dozen-year-old legs could take me because it 
was seven miles to town. And in that glorious era 
if the road was such that it could not be negotiated 
by bike—and this was one—a boy late in starting 
home for supper was in a bad way, indeed. 

Luck, that evening, 
caressed me with a 
smile. The local came 
along and panted to 
a stop for cars of logs 
on the siding. A boy 





was always tolerated 
in the caboose,and so 
up I climbed, careful 





not to tangle legs in 
my new fly rod, my 
first. It was split bam- 
boo, of uncertain bal- 
ance and flexibility 
and most sketchily 


But if it’s just fishing, 
how’s this? He tipped 


the scales at 24! 2 pounds. 





“But the tourist-Rotarian and his 
summer, will demand something else besides good fishing 


jamiiy, convention-boun 


Z next 


wound; priced at a dollar, which represented num 
bered cords of wood piled and a multitude of minor 
services rendered. 

(What? ... you're snorting. A twelve-year-old boy 
fly-fishing back in those days when local freights 
hauled logs in Michigan? . .. Brother, I was born 
in Traverse City and to be a native of that ultimate 
in home towns and not fish with flies was, even in 
that distant day, akin to owing everybody in th 


t 


county. To be sure, now and again, you just couldn’ 
make ’em come on flies, just as occasionally you 
couldn’t meet your obligations, and something else 
was resorted to. But in Traverse City, from those dear 


*nineties to this day, you either use flies or explain!) 


‘ : HERE was I? ae Yes, getting into the caboose. 


And they set in the loads and the conductor gave 
the highball and we rolled homeward and the brake 
man peered into the flour sack which served as a creel 
and pawed over the fish and pulled out the strange 
one and said: 

“Why kid, you caught you a grayling, didn’t you? 
Lookit,” he said to the conductor. “The kid caught 
him a grayling! I ain’t see one come outta this crick 
since ninety-two.” 

I can’t recall my exact reaction to this but sittin: 


IG 


here, in 1934, and relating the incident, my pulse is 
up about twenty beats because, although that speci 
men was my first and last of the species, I h id that 
day caught me a Michigan grayling. 


| 


What of it? the uninitiated [Cont'd on page 34| 
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The Netherlands Sent many ¢ t Not 







colonists to Michigan, a fact ' 
ated in the names of num: 
ee Er ies. The region around one m for aut 
enor tttereaienm -_ , m Holland, is far famed for it feu) min 
ry we Soke gee ce ee ag ents 2 si 
The author of th 
mits that he was ae 
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Traverse City, Mic: 
Lake (below), howe 


nembe! 


aes) "72 
ast becom 
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Canoe ing 1s a sport 
that brings its full 
quota o} pleasure 10 
summer vacationers 
in the Great Lakes 
Zerritory. Lakes 
abound, both large 
and small. This pic- 
ture is jrom Lake 
Leelanau, Michigan. 





Trails of romance 
thre dA fhen th 
Wedd Ae IortheTN 
cul-ove G Z 
‘ Ke NGUuUit NOi } 
Lice le, Or led 


in the movement to 


Photo, Michigan Department of Conservation. 







In Michigan,making 
sure that there are 
available fish every 


year is a big business. 
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anorama 


» seat of Rotary International's 
f{th convention, is hardly 
ed for its golf courses than 

automobiles. Fine links are but a 
minutes from the convention hall. 


with bold pride ad- 

of home towns,” 

member that it is near Long 
+ becomes understandable. 


At Detroit's 
ae 


fhe bhi 


Gone are the hap- 
hazard methods of 
other days. Trained 
men run hatcheries. 
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may ask. I'll tell you what of it: the Michigan gray- 
ling is gone. Why, no one knows. Like the buffalo; 
almost like the passenger pigeon. Except for a rem- 
nant of his once glorious millions, only a few remain 
in a closely guarded section of one small stream and 
to date all efforts to stimulate him to increase and to 
encourage him again to populate other crystal rivers 
have met with black failure. 

Not only is the Michigan grayling a departed spe- 
cies. He was something distinctive in himself and he 
stood for something in history. He was something in 
himself! I can attest to it. I’ve seen a look come into 
the eyes of mean old men—tough old roughnecks of 
the open, cold old pirates of busy marts—I’ve seen a 
look come into their eyes when they talked back to 
the days of the Michigan grayling which indicates 
that once, anyhow, their very souls responded to 
something delicate and beautiful and wholly fine. 
He was, to the angler, what Beethoven is to the musi- 
cian, Rembrandt to the painter, Keats to the poet. 


Precious, if you understand. 


Anp he stood for this in history: he could sur- 
vive only in a country unspoiled by man. He needed 
the pristine, the virginal. 

The point of the anecdote right now is to get over 
the fact that, although insurance companies are 
gambling that I will survive to fish many more sum- 
mers, my experience has spanned piscatorial epochs. 


I caught one Michigan grayling. I snared speckled 
trout by the creel-full from streams that teemed with 
the species, I watched the growth of rainbow and 
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All through the Great 
Lakes region, “summer 
Walhallas” abound, of- 
fering the vacationer a 


full choice of sports. 
The Michigan grayling 


may be almost extinct, 
as the author laments, 
but this picture is evi 
dence that there is 
many a finny fellow 
left to test the skill 
of the rod enthusiast. 








brown trout popu- 
lations in certain 
rivers until they 
became famous for 
their supply of these 
exotics, introduced 
in heroic attempts 
to keep fishing good 


after the speckled 





char dwindled be- 
fore the onslaught. And then I saw those rainbow 
and brown streams go to pot. 

I’ve watched the waters of a brave state pillaged 
and plundered until you could fish your arm off and 
your heart out and do no good. And I’ve seen th 
beginnings of an undertaking which, we hope and 
pray, will give to our sons’ sons and to theirs and 
theirs, fishing of a satisfactory sort. Fishing good 
enough, at least, to get them inte clean streams and 
hold them there in soothing embrace where the 
sights and sounds and smells of an abundant nature 
may give respite from the processes of civilization 
and fresh courage for resumed attacks upon its 
perplexities. 

I did my full share of that pillaging and plunder- 
ing. I pounded favored waters until they fell barren 
and then explored for more rivers to conquer and 
despoil. I became secretive—a recognized weakness 
among fishermen—and even lied frequently to keep 
some treasured stretch from the plunderings of an 
other; because we were all rather much brigands 
then in our approach to [Continued on page 48 | 
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We 
Vi 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


“Bootleg Firearms” 


the Editors: 
ter reading the two very interesting articles 


it Citizens to Carry Firearms?” appearing 
bruary ROTARIAN, I would like to make the 





ving comment. 

am trying to be reasonable and take an 
ised stand, but I am forced to agree witl 
vell Johnson, against Senator Royal S. 


Senator Copeland gives examples of horrible 
in the early part of his article, but could 


4 
; se same crimes have been committed 
with firearms of foreign make, through bootleg 
agi 
< cis’ 
Firearms have been smuggled into prisons, one 
of which was the Tombs ‘Prison in the heart of 


New York a few years ago. This is still recalled 

I anv—how firearms were smuggled in spite 
th the New York Sullivan Law 

guarded prison. This is just one of a number 


and a heav- 


xamples of how firearms may be smuggled 


bootlegged. 





Such a bill as Senator Copeland hopes to put 
through, would only raise the price of arms and 
unition to all sportsmen and give the crimi- 
a larger field to work in. 
PauL WRIGHT. 
S City, New Mexico. 


; . NT a ” 
“Rochester Does Not Forget 
To the Editors: 

ely, ineed, is the thought expressed by an 
Rotarian” in the January number, entitled 


gotten?” If a club in a 


t any single responsibility, consideration for 


r members should come first. 


I 1! 


Usually a member does not withdraw | 


pecause 


desire to do so. Financial reverses, change 


cupation, and other things cause him to 


ccasionally perhaps, it may be lack of 
t, but not often. And the reason for lack 
rest is often found in the club manage- 
which has failed to find something for 


» do—some activity that would touch his 
and make him interested. 


iester’s plan is not one hundred per cent, 
t serves to toss a remembrance to the “Ex- 
Rotarian.” 


Once each year—at the anniversary meeting 
former members of the club 


he re 


‘o exceptions—even those removed to distant 


bruary—all 
‘ nt 


a special invitation to be with us. 


are included: A special reception commit- 


t oks after their comfort wher they come, 
they are introduced individually and made 
to teel one of us. Incidentally, the presiding ofh- 


cer in welcoming them, always cherishes the 
that some day they may return to the fold. 

\gain—in the Fall—when some outstanding 
Personality is to speak before us, on a live sub- 
ject, the invitation is repeated; this time, only to 
those who are still residents of the city. 

Sixty-five came to one of the Anniversary 
mectings; seldom less than fifty. Does it pay to 
invite them? To Rochester, it seems the least we 
can do for those who have helped to make 
Rotary what it is. 

Brit CaMPBELL, 
Secretary, Rotary Club. 

Rochester, New York. 


community 1s to 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, setting 


new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brief « ’ 


“Article ... Superb” 
To the Editors: 


The article by Salvador de Madariaga in tl 


“Is This a Jam Factory’ 


January RorariAN is superb, and ur edi- t t Miss } S 
torial concerning it. I hav ilso read with the n. ( 
keenest 


international president. Under his executive and Sir ¢ 


interest the description of ur m 


your editorial leaders] Rotary can mak 


mendous contributions to t cal of peac 


Director, World Peace I 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
“World Interest” a 


To the Editors: 





articular reference to the Janu issue wl | as 


} 
had an opportunity to read thor } than 








proposal that I have n. I 
several individ that t hie ‘ 
ticular artic] 

tomed 


to rea ya t of the current \"i 
literature | I 





Fl Dorado, A 
“Dp Tp °7 9° pos 
Raw and Childish 


the Fe 


1 


raison d'etre. 

Consider th massive brick ! t 
on page 17, for inst es 
a deep black shadow. So : t V 
lasters on the front; the 1 vhich ¢ 
the aj pearal 
that threatens t t le down on 





the patrons; the dentil effect in the lintels of t 
windows above the marquee; tl ink ¢ 
effect in the front cornice and machicolati 
, 
the rear ones 
All these are put in purely for shadow effe 
3ut they all seam rather v and childish cor 
pared to the features that tl upersede. 
The work of modernistic architects, I 
should more properly be referred t bgisis: 
HUullIdINg which « 
rather than as designs. ae , 
to the theater in boat 


Waterbury, Connecticut. irchitect. 





PRE nm ali ee a <M 8 ec ai ee 








peare Memorial Theater should not be call 
“Tam Factory on the 


should express the fact that it 1 on | ca 


agree that “A jam factory is honest as to tts 
functions it should be, and so should a theater 
Why should a theater be made to look lik 
jam factory? 

Certainly a theater has the same right to 
candor; certainly it should be a place where 
th la of Shakespear may be adequatel 
staved”’; certainly tl hould be “no attempt t 
decei visitor into the belief that it is a great 
castle but there is no reason that, to accom 
plish this, it must be made to look like a “jai 


factor 

not be designed with all the facilities for staging 
th pla to perfection and to accommodate the 
patrons in all comfort as has evidently been done 


| 
) 


in this building—and still make it a | 
{ I 





Avon.” It ts a theater and 


There is no reason why a theater could 


lace to be 


ignored in all public proposals of press, pulpit, or 
politician; véz., the drinking habits of the indi- 
vidual consumer, as shown in the old American 
custom of “treating” in public drinking places—a 
custom vicious to the nth degree. 

This matter was brought to the attention of 
the Newark (N. Y.) Rotary Club at its meeting 
of December 21st last; the members were asked 
to think it over and discuss it during the week, 
and Sherman Bloomer, one of our club members, 
vas requested to present his views at the next 
meeting. Sherm said, among other things: 

“To offer to pay for someone else’s drink in 
Germany is an insult. They excuse crazy Ameri- 
cans and other (to them) queer people for 
knowing no better. On your birthday you may 
buy for your friends in public, but you pay the 
entire bill and no one offers to treat you. The 
general experience there is that everybody drinks 
but nobody gets drunk. 





“One very vital problem ... the old American custom of ‘treat- 


ing’ in public drinking places... 


remembered for its beauty and atmosphere in- 
stead of its incongruity and clumsiness. 
The illustration on page 16 portraying a 


wrought iron detail and accompanied by the 


sentence “Carefully executed details here and 


there relieve otherwise dreary stretches of brick 
and mortar” is what and what practical purpose 
does it serve? These same enthusiasts talk about 
“Decorative rather than decorated materials” and 
then describe a door that is “Mahogany, d/istered, 
ebonized, painted and mottled, all in the same 
door.’ 

It would seem that to design a theater as a 
“Bard of Avon” at 
which to stage his 


té the 


present a 


memorial to the immortal 
the place of his birth, in 


plays and which would be of interest 


whole of the cultured world, would 
simple problem to the architect as far as selection 
of style is concerned. To me the ideal solution 
of a problem such as this would be a theater 
that would create an atmosphere of the time and 
place in which he lived and worked. It should 
be a memorial to him and not to the designer— 
to the past and not to the present. 
O. J. MUNSON, 

Lansing, Michigan. Architect. 


‘ , a 
Solo Buying—No Treating 
To the Editors: 

There is one very of the 
liquor problem—yes, by far the most important 
single force connected with it—which has been 


vital component 


vicious to the nth degree.” 


“It should be made a crime by law for anyone 
in the liquor business to buy or give away a 
drink. This law should have teeth in it, and I 
believe it could be enforced, though perhaps a 
law against treating in public would be just 
another of those fool laws, incapable of enforce- 
ment, and would do more harm than good. 

“In the days before Prohibition it was almost 
impossible to go into any public drinking place 
without having one or more men insist that you 
drink with them, and of course you bought your 
round in turn. Instead of drinking what you 
wanted and intended to, you drank a number of 
“rounds,” took cheap cigars and short drinks, 
spent more money than you intended or perhaps 
could afford, and thus took part in an economic 
waste that few countries in the world could 
stand. You had participated in an absurdity 
which an intelligent people and intelligent indi- 
viduals should It got worse 
instead of better and was the one most potent 
cause of the intemperance and excesses which 
at last led to ‘Prohibition.’ 

“Years ago, when an attempt was made to 
popularize the idea of ‘I don’t treat nor accept 
treats,’ the manufacturers and purveyors of liquor 
and beer saw in it, if it succeeded, the loss of 
their very best sales scheme; and made a mighty 
effort to head it off. They were ably aided and 
abetted in this effort by the satirists and humor- 
ists of the day, who ridiculed the idea to death. 

“The chances for accomplishing something 


not countenance. 
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along this line are better today than in thos ld 
days. Phere is a much more general spirit 
wards trying te avoid the evils of the old 
of legalized liquor. Almost everybody (includ 
the professional humorists) who write for 
lication nowadays has a plan for reducin 
evils of former days; and there is no reas 
the world why they shouldn’t get behind 
very important movement. 

“The question for us is, Are we willing ¢ 
the ridicule that is pretty sure to be heaped y 
us if we espouse this cause? How much respo; 
bility is each of us willing to take in a 
which can reduce drunkenness 50 per cent ¢ 
per cent? That it will také moral stamina 
one need doubt.” 

* *~ * . 

There was a good general discussion 
subject, following Sherm’s remarks. Obje 
were conspicuous by their absence; and th 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopt 

Believing that intemperance in the use of al 
beverages is an economic and a social evil, inimix 
the public welfare; and 

Believing that treating in public drinking places 
of the most prolific causes of intemperance, 
which can not be controlled or favorably influe: 
law: 

We, the Newark (N. Y.) Rotary Club hereby 
ourselves individually and collectively to use 
efforts toward popularizing the “Dutch treat’; a 
direct that a copy of this resolution be sent to R 
International, with a request that it be publis! 
Tue Rotarian together with an explanation of ¢! 
leading to its adoption. 

* * * & 


In the January Rorartan, Frank J. Lox 
the Wickersham Commission, says: “A b 
blow could be struck at excessive social drin! 
in licensed places if treating could be | 
forbidden. But any regulation to that 
would be resented as an uncalled-for invasi 
personal rights and would 
If the European non-treating habit could 
adopted, it must be the result of education 
a change of American habits in that respect 

And, let this writer add, it must be th 
of “example” set by community leaders. H 


prove inefl 


‘to those of us who believe that “Com 


leaders” and “Rotary” are synonymous, t! 
is clear, that we adopt for our own persona! 
duct a rule against treating or being treate 
public; and that we shall spread the recon 
ation to others as widely as possible. 

C. H. Batpwir 
Newark, N. Y. Secretary, Rotary C! 


Better “Soft Pedal” 
To the Editors: 

Imagine my surprise when picking u 
March Rorartaw to at once note, and forcib! 
that it has gone modern—why the cov 
wow—and how it fits right in with the 
game including radio—that is the surprise ‘ 
life. To think that all these years have ¢ 
without proper recognition of a major ind 
is appalling. 

This is very serious; why that galaxy of R 
attendance stars?—not so hot I am sur 
there are many more of the same stripe all 
the universe (perhaps not so well known | 
archives of the Chicago office) neverthe! 
records prove the facts. Why I would not 
much of a fuss about some of the data—d 
my own record (now starting my sixteenth 
of perfect attendance) and a record of | 
attended one hundred thirty-one meetings 
ten month period—but two of them at hom 
the others distributed among sixty-nine cl\ 
Better “soft pedal” on that page—you ma 
overwhelmed with other reports. 

Artuur E, WINTER 
Proprietor, Winter Music Store. 
Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
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The Rotary Hourglass 


Miscellaneous news notes on activities and matters of interest to the R 


jrom newspapers, club publications, and letters from correspondents 


Bac to Meet. The European Advisory Com- 
will hold its second meeting during th 


wi 


e 


year at Budapest, Hungary, April 11-13. 
* * « 
On Goodwill Tour. Milton Ray Hartmann, 
tary of the Rotary Club of Thun, Switzer- 
is making a goodwill tour of the United 
His travelling schedule includes ad- 
some forty Rotary clubs in the United 


t 
( to 


States. also several Swiss clubs en route. 


> * * 
NRAssistant. Prentiss Terry, of Louisville, 
Ky., has been compelled to resign as governor 
he Eighteenth District because of his new 
as special assistant to General Hugh S. 
n, administrator of the NRA. Past Gov- 
or Harry V. McChesney, of Frankfort, Ky., 
been named by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International to fill the unexpired term. 
* * * 
Heads Shipping Board. Henry H. Heimann, 
New York Rotarian, has been appointed di- 
of the United States Shipping Board by 
Secretary of Commerce Roper. Rotarian Hei- 
n, as THe RorTarian’s Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 
recall, contributed an informative article on 
nkruptcy to the December number, in which 
ortrait appeared. 


* * * 


News from Detroit. The Detroit conven- 
headquarters, in the Statler Hotel of that 
is already busy with requests for hotel 

rvations and other details incident to the 
ention (June 25-29). It is the office of the 

( ention Committee of Rotary International, 
uirmen Paul H. King and Richard C. 
ke, of the Host Club Executive Committee, 





the various subordinate committees of the 
it Rotary Club working on the con\ 
Convention Manager Howard H. Feighner is in 


~ * * 


Race Is On. Spring, which poets credit with 
iring so many things, seems annually to bring 


rivalry for the honor of being the oldest Ro- 


B. Crow, lawyer, president of the Rotary Club 

(Believe it or Not) Ripley, W. Va., age 87; 
d D, R. Gordon, classification: farming, mem- 
er of the Abilene, Kans., Rotary Club since it 
started in 1921, age 89. 

* * * 

Fifth Time. James Skewes, Meridian, Miss., 

vspaperman, chairman of the newspaper 
craft assembly at the Boston convention, has for 
the fifth time been elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in his home town. 


* - * 


International Correspondence. From a group 
of students meeting at the Girls High School in 
san Francisco back in 1925 has grown a world 
wide movement of special interest to Rotarians. 
Under the name of “World League of Inter- 

tional Education Associations” it sponsors an 

hange of correspondence among students in 
Various countries, as well as a study of customs, 
ts, songs, literature, legends, etc. 


} 


Local clubs are fostered in various high 


schools in some thirty countries. The contact 
they are enabled to secure with members of 
other nations, together with lectures and pro- 
grams, is instrumental in developing a more 
tolerant attitude toward other peoples, and a 


honorary president is Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbt 





Introducing the Stephens brothers, 
charter members of the 19-year old 
Rotary Club of Danvill 
G. Haven (center) 
William H. 1s 


nou president.Itlooks like a record! 


lan (left) ane 
are past presidents; 


Acclaim Lehar. 


Smallest Rotary Town? 





“Andy” Honored. 
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of our College of Education at Ohio State Uni 


versity, at Columbus, and the other two are hi 


professorial colleagues. The picture was ¢ 
Guy Weiser, of the university’s department of 
fine arts, and has received several notable award 
at various exhibitions.’ 

> . * 


Hangchow Incident. Douglas C. Howland, 


secretary for Eastern Asia, writes of his visit to 
, 1 
the new Rotary club at Hangchow, China: 
The entire business of the meeting was < nducted in 
Chinese and I learn that they find it : te ting 
and naturally a much easier way of expressing themselve 


AI AN 


One amusing incident occurred. One of the Brazilian 
clubs had written to them in Portuguese and they had 
found one member of their club who was able to translate 
it. The reply was decided on and it was agreed that ic 
should be sent in Chinese although I believe an English 
translation will accompany it. I imagine that it might 
be difficult for this Brazilian club to find anyone capable 
of translating their reply. 

This club has a membership now of thirty-two with 
some additional names that are being acted on by the 
membership committee. Nine of these are ‘‘foreign’’ mem- 
bers. I hope it will be the pioneer club which will show 
the way for the introduction of Rotary to a large num- 
ber of Chinese cities to which Rotary cannot be taken 
now on account of the fact that no one is sufficiently 
trained for that work and because there is not a suffi- 
cient amount of Rotary literature in Chinese to accom- 
plish this work 

—THE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 








Sands—From the President’s Office 














Paul Harris to Capetown. The Fifty-fifth 
District has never, I believe, had a Rotary Inter 
national official at its conference, though Sydney 
Pascall visited several clubs there during his 
presidency. So I asked Paul Harris to visit them 
at Capetown and he and Jean have embarked on 
their long journey. I fancy “oom Paul’ is a 
rather popular name still in parts of South Africa. 
What a varn Paul and Governor Hugh Bryan 


will have! 


Chance to Fraternize. With one or two di 


rectors, | am to have an opportunity in March 
(about the time this magazine goes to press) to 
talk through with the Board of R.I.B.I. (Rotary 
International: Association for Great Britain and 
Ircland) in London on some of the problems of 
administration which for some time past seem to 


have called for clearer definition. The 


which Rotary 


leadership 


has had in Great Britain and Ire- 


land is responsible in large measure for the vital 
form it has taken throughout that area, while 
features of our set-up, like the Aims and Objects 
lan, are samples of the constructive contri- 


| 
bution R.I.B.I. is making to the mosaic of world- 


wide Rotary. 


I hope also to visit the spring convention at 
Douglas on the Isle of Man, and to enjoy th 
opportunity, unfortunately so seldom availab 


of entering into that rich fraternity of which I 
had a taste a few years ago at some of the 


British district conferences. 


Bon Voyage! A representa- 
tive group of Rotarians gave 
a cordial send-off to Presi- 
dent Nelson, Secretary Per- 
ry, Director Manter, Past 
Vice-president Botsford, who 
will participate in a confer- 
ence in London with the 
Board of R1I.B1., and to 
President Emeritus Paul 
Harris, who is to visit 
several district conferences. 
Snapped in the salon of the 
Majestic are (left to right): 
ast President Knoeppel 
and Secretary Rushmore of 
the New York Rotary Club; 
Secretary Perry; Director 
Manier; President Nelson; 
President Emeritus Harris; 
and Past President Craw- 
ford C. McCullough. 


Unit Club Supreme. A few weeks ago, the 
wife of the member of a large club in one of 
the states of the Union was much embarrassed 
by being held up for her auto license in another 
state, and fined for not having it on her person. 
Her husband’s indignation at what he regarded 
as an abuse of authority was greatly increased 
when it was found that the magistrate who im- 
posed the fine was president of the Rotary club 
in that town. It was brought to my attention as 
a case where disciplinary steps should be taken 
by Rotary International. 

More recently still, a club in a European 
capital was addressed by one whose membership 
had been cancelled by his own club in another 
nation. The president of the club so addressed 
felt that the visitor and one or two of his co- 
religionists had been unfairly excluded from 
their own club, and indicated his intention to 
regard and recognize them still as Rotarians 
when visiting the club over which he presides. 

The constitution and by-laws are quite clear 
on such matters. A local club may accept or re- 
ject a member at will. If expelled, the member 
has the right of appeal to the club, but that is 
final. R.I. has no authority to intervene. It is 
also clear that with such sovereign powers de- 
finitely in the hands of the unit club, no other 
club shouldsquestion that authority or recognize 
any member who has been excluded through its 
exercise. Any variation of this rule would result 
in misunderstanding and seriously threaten the 
harmony of Rotary. 
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A Check-up. Governor Joseph Mills of ¢J 
Twenty-third District has a nimble set of wits 
that are kept busy in directing the publicit 
the great stores of which he is a director in | 
troit. But he finds time between the exacti 
of business, and the diversions of the fan 
Gold Room so well remembered by thos« 
have visited his home, to think up a lot of things 
for Rotary. The other day he suggested a ba 
in his club to determine by popular verdict, who 
among the members was regarded as the ha 
somest; the gloomiest; the highest hatted; 
most popular; smoothest politician; most o1 
nal; wittiest; most pious; best dressed; bu 
done-most-for-the-club, etc. 

Imagine the jolt any of us would get if ¢ 
fronted with the verdict of our fellow me: 
that we were the worst “high-hat” or “; 
party” or “bluffer’’ in our club. What a shock 
to self-complacency. 

On the “George Washington,” crossing 
Vienna two or three years ago, Prentiss Te: 
most gregarious of mortals, after the first two 
days had contacted practically everyone but 
man in the crow’s nest and a past high official 
of R.I. who at the time was in rather pen 
mood. “I don’t believe you're as big a grouch 
you look” was Prentiss’ cheerful salutation. T! 
cigar almost fell out of—there I almost w: 
the name—the accosted one’s mouth. As a1 
of that jolt the two men developed a d« 
finity and became warm friends. 

Joe’s whimsical ballot, if used in all our c 
might serve a similar good office to many 
who are unconscious of the impression we often 
leave by self-abstraction or forgetfulness. 

. * * 

Who pays Expenses? Where Board offi 
visit clubs or conferences at the direction of R 
the latter pays the necessary expenses of the \ 
But where clubs invite a Rotarian, be he a B 
member or not, they should be prepared to | 
the necessary expense. The only exception i 


the case of such visits as the President of 
may find himself able to make during hi 
ministrative term. Much embarrassment wv 
be saved all round if club officers would fa 


iarize themselves with this rule and adhere 


LL 
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Around 


the World 


Peru 
1 Police 
EGuUA—Members of the Moquegua Rotary 
ave organized a student police c 
ose of maintaining discipline in sch 
elf government association” 
lents who are leaders in every phase 


Hawaii 
V Vv1es for Patients 

HonoLtutu—Under the auspices of Honolulu 
spital witnessed 


Rotarians, patients in a local hi 


Marie Dressler’s picture, “Tug Boat Annie.”’ 


Guatemala 


Gymnasium 

QUEZALTENANGO—In cooperation with govern- 
ment authorities, a gymnasium was recently dedi- 
cated to Quezaltenango boys by the Rotary club 
of this city. 


Chile 


Exchange Students 
\rica—Rotarians of Arica are enthusiastic 


over the results of their exchange of students 
with the Rotary Club of La Paz, Bolivia. 


Underprivileged Children 

Copiap6é—Under the auspices of the Copiapéd 
Rotary Club, a society has been organized to care 
for delinquent and homeless boys and girls. 


Belgium 
‘ lid Fe eble A finde d 


‘TIRLEMONT TI sum 


Czechoslovakia 


Stop Diphtheria Epidemic 


Cesky TEs! A ¢ theria 
had been s] 1d1in i 
through the f Rot 
cinating 1 1 school child: I 
plied bv tl R 


New Zealand 


Send Boys to Camp 


1 


CHRISTCHURCH Thirt 
were unable to provide them with a v: 
were sent recently to a Y. M. C. A. camy 
week's stay, by Christchurch Rotari 
Rotary club also pays the 
in the Y. M. C. A. for these yout! u 
tains a friendly interest in their le 


Brazil 


Fishery Institute 
Through the 
has just been created 


SANTOS 
rians there 
Marine Fishery 
for mariners. The Rotary club be 
benefit to tl 


to be 
beng 
eve 


tute will be of inestimable 
men and their sons in that region. 


effi rts of Santos 
an Inst 


housed in the ol 





Romania 
Build Mountain Shel 
| xf 


Union of South Africa 


Bi ys H. Pp 
] I 
i nt , 
; “India 
or a Nj Cense p 
I T} ( 
id I l ) 
Rota Entertain Old Men 
titute of PIETERMARITZBUR( 
d « l aritzburg Rotary ¢ 
this insti- of the local Old Men’ 
e fishe obile drive 1} 


nd a program ot 





“Federated Malay States 











Children of Vine Street Orphange in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., got their share 
of the birthday cake (right) made 
for the Chattanooga Rotary Club in 
celebration of Rotary’s twenty-ninth 
anniversary, for it was presente d to 
W. B. Schwartz, first president of 
the club, who in turn gave it to the 
orphanage. The admirers (left to 
right): Rotarians Robert King, Wil- 
liam Barr, H. P. Erskine (who pre- 
pared the cake),and Lindsay Jackson, 


- 
Austria 
Relief for Villages 
Linz—Impoverished communities in the neigh- 
borhood of Linz are being aided by Linz 


Rotarians who transport and distribute books, 
food, fuel, and clothing among the suffering 


inhabitants. 


Straits Settlements 
Visit Leper Colony 


PENAN( Leper Boy Scouts paraded and the 


] 


leper Eurasian band gave a special performance, 


when Penang Rotarians recently paid a cere 


| visit to the colony. Following the visit, it 


monia 
was decided to send a regular supply of books 


and gramaphone records to the settlement. 


e 
Spain 
Money Goes Far 
LocroXNo—Rotarians of Logrofio, hearing that 
of the funds they had allotted for Youth 
Week had not been expended, distributed the 
maining money to a food dispensary, to an 


organization giving free school lunches, and to 


the local Red Cross unit. 
» 

Australia 

J 
Jobs for goo Boys 

FREMANTLE, W. A.—Rotarians of Fremantle, 
ind Perth also, are taking an active interest in 
the movement to find work for youths. Of the 
600 lads placed in positions by the League for 
Youth Employment, 4 were aided by Fre- 


mantle Rotarians. 


Bolivia 
Homes for Chaco Orphans 

La Paz—The Rotary Club of La Paz has been 
authorized to establish a National Foundation 
for War Orphans—children who lost their fath- 
ers in the Chaco conflict. Children from six 
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International fellowship meetings have 
become legend with the Rotary Club o| 
Winnipeg, Canada. This year’s, the tent) 
was a high water mark. Nine Rota) 
were presented with a jewel of merit, j 
having attended five of these annual gat}; 
erings. Eight of the “charter mem), 
present were (left to right, at left): ], H. 
Schumacher*, Winnipeg; Dr. H. ].Thorn 
by*, Moorhead, Minn.; John Sam Clap 
president, Rotary Club of Minneap 
R. A. Sara, president, Winnipeg Rot 
Club; Harry Tate*, Kenora, Ont.; H, 
Yeager* and Lyn Green*, Minneap 
G. E. Hunter, past president, Winn 


*Received jewel of merit. Others decorated: Eddi 
Minneapolis; Jack Lamb, Moorhead; Dr. John Ma 
Brandon, Minn.; Theodore Torgeson, Estavar 
Canada, past governor, and past international d 








months to six years are to be placed in separate 
quarters, as are children from seven to twelve, 
and those from twelve to eighteen. One section 
of the home will be devoted to the education of 
the children, and to instructing them in crafts 
which will qualify them for a livelihood, 


Bermuda 


Hosts to Mainlanders 

HamMiILtoN—Members of the Hamilton Rotary 
Club not only royally entertained their district 
governor (Charles Reeve Vanneman) on his offi- 
cial visit recently, but were also hosts to a group 
of Rotarians from New York State who accom- 
panied him to this pleasant resort. 


Japan 
Clothing for Policemen 

Ke1yo—Policemen on rigorous guard duty 
have been supplied with warm, woolen clothing 
by members of the Keijo Rotary Club. 


Argentina 


Architectural Prize 

Rosario — To encourage the. construction of 
more artistié edifices, the Rotary @lab of Rosario 
is awarding a prize’ annually to that architect 
who is responsible for- the most artistic building 
erected during the year. 


Photo: The Chattanooga N 


England 
For Unemployed Fishermen 


SUNDERLAND—Three_ engine-equipped 


lifeboats have been provided by Sunderlas 
tarians for the free use of unemployed fish 
who distribute their catches among oth 
the city who are without work. 


Spending Makes Jobs 
LeicesteER—In trade circles in Leicester 
officially agreed that the Leicester Rotary ¢ 


spending-for-employment campaign is larg 
sponsible for the increase of 2,060 worker: 
the same period of last year. 


Learn of League 

WepNEssuRY—Under the auspices of its I 
nation! Service Committee, the Wednesbur) 
tary Club suggested that school authoritic 
children some instruction in the activities of t 
League of Nations. To give the children gr 
incentive for thorough study, prizes were offe! 
for the four best essays prepared on the Leagu 


Siam 
Assist Lepers 
BaNcKok—Financial aid and food supplies are 


being donated regularly to a nearby leper colon 
by Rotarians of Bangkok. 
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In India, Rotarians of La- 
hore recently joined with 
those of Amritsar to cele- 
brate the first anniversary 
of the charter presentation 
to the Rotary club of Am- 
ritsar of which Sir Her- 
bert W.Emerson, governor 
of Punjab (center, front 
row ),is an active member. 


international 


Celebrate Anniversary 
Rotarians 
West Texas cities were the guests 


Over 200 from six 
Sweetwater (Texas) Rotarians 
ntly at a meeting in observance 
Rotary’s.29th Anniversary. A 

special edition of the Sweetwater 

Reporter was published in which 

ill space was devoted to Rotary 

topics, including a history of Rotary, news about 

the Detroit Convention, the accomplishments of 

Rotary, and a history of the Sweetwater Ro- 

tary Club. 

Omaha, Nebraska, Rotarians celebrated Rotary’s 
Anniversary by holding a ladies’ night meeting. 
A large. number of prizes, products handled by 
various Rotarians, were distributed. 

All former Rotarians residing in the city were 
invited by Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada, Rotarians 
to assist in the observance of the anniversary of 
Rotary. Vocational service talks formed the major 
part of the program. 


In Memory of King Albert 
San Francisco Rotarians 
memory an address which the late 


with fondest 
King Albert of 


Belgium, an honorary Rotarian, delivered before 


recall 


their club during a visit to the United States in 
1919. On February 20, therefore, the San Fran- 
cisco Rotary Club at its weekly meeting, paused 
to pay tribute to King Albert’s memory 

Following the news of King Albert's tragic 
death, Sioux City, Iowa, Rotarians dispatched a 
telegram to the Belgian ambassador at Washing- 
ton expressing their sympathy. This action was 
taken at the request of a Sioux City Rotarian 
who had the pleasure of a visit with King Albert 
at the time of the Ostende Convention of Rotary 
[nternational. 


At Hammond, Louisiana, a eulogy on King 





Rotary club, and 


Albert was delivered before the 


a resolution adopted expressing the club’s deep 


sorrow. 

Numerous European Rotary clubs, notably in 
Belgium, paid tribute to King Albert. At Liége, 
Belgium, President Jule Dumont delivered a 
formal and impressive memorial address in which 
he called attention to the part King Albert had 
played in the development of R in the 61st 
District, of which he had been gi itl ttl 
“Honorary Governor.” B R clubs a 
dressed special messag f condolence to Her 


Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, 


Canada 


Wrestling, Boxing Tourney 


Recina—A wrestling and boxi tournament 
was recent arranged between Regina and a 
neighboring city by members of the local Rota 
club in connection with wint activities 
for the unemployed. 

20,000 Miles for Two 

Woopstock, ONT. A major activit of th 
Woodstock Rotary Club f has b 1 
its work among crippled children. More than a 
hundred have been given treat t d in ma 
cases they have been complet ired, due in 
part to the effort f Woodstock Rotarians. On 
boy, for exan was bro t the hospital in 
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Charleroi, Be ‘sium, Rotar 


1ans played host to the R 






tartans from Lille, 





at a recent inter-city, inte 






country meeting. Rotarians 
from Brussels, Ghent, O 
tende, and Tirlemont (Bel 








gium) attended the meeting. 
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and Aims and Objects. The balance of the meet 


history of the Rotary club, distributed to all those 


to continue their interest in Rotary. 
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Twenty-three Viennese Rotarians and their wives recently paid a visit to the Rotary Club of Bud 
Hung 1t the president's table: Charles Sacher, president of the Rotary Club Baden bei Vi at 
Austria (second from left); Hanns Sobotka, president of the Rotary Club of Vienna(fourth from } p 
Dr, Otto Bohler, member of Rotary’s European Advisory committee since 1930 (chairman, 1932 tr 
- past vice-president of Rotary International and past governor of the 73rd District (second from : ce 
sh 
Convention Fund ing dates are reserved for miscellaneous pro- present, there also appeared a revi fa 
' i ' ‘ Chart II then provides a week to week — of the club’s main interests. Th re 
I 11AM i} ’ - * * > . 
R ‘ ; classified record of the meetings that have been thriving 4-H Corn Club, a yearly | tt 
) Rota ri ’ : - ° a 4 1 
held. Chart Ill gives a complete calendar of the Hunt for hundreds of children, 
' " " i‘ ° . 1.1:..1 
ge sili meetings not coming under the divisions in underprivileged boys, and the establi hz 
: Chart I. maintenance of an attractive park. 
ni t 
For S re ; th 
; or Summer Camp Scouts Plant Trees tH 
B {rtists Com pe Rocnester, N. Y.—Members of the Rochester fh: ' 
. NW sa 1 p= eg *dipheasies , ; h InpIANA, Pa.—Boy Scouts of this n 
| 1 co\ VIM Rotari 7 . sponsored a play pro- } ; 
R . ( re — | — a play, the 4: were exceedingly busy last month 
} 1! nt isst ceeds ¢ P ~arry y 4 : . } ] res 
. ; a tw er 1 Wi © used 1n ¢ we! vy ne wi th usand trees supplied them by t | 
/ \ the weet bulletin: ¢ Rotary § Cam}  cripp ildren. . The: ~ 
sy — “ta ee iii — ’ + Rotary Club. This is the first st us 
! { t ouo ct » advertising th t : 
nas \ eS ee vials mt - . planting campaign which Indiana R ot] 
Bs 4 ee ee oe - to carry on from year to year. a 
t v 1 ‘ Rochester Democrat-Chronicle and shown at lo- i 
were I t cal theatres as a part of a newsreel, was an , ) wi 
ctl ; . Sponsor Hobby Contest 
dra effective contribution to the financial success of wi 
tcl \ in fas WessTER City, [A.—To encourage tl 
the play. cat 
tive use of leisure time, Webster City | 
, ! 7. 7 are holding a contest each month pet 
S< ] Lunches f 200 Pay Flying Visit IGINg: @ COMIESE Gach Meo 
; : ie : me specific hobby. Prizes are given { to 
\ lr t t Provo, Uran—Three plane loads of Price Ro- eae eis 
best entries or exhibits in a particula eas 
S Ant R x tarians recently flew to Provo to attend an inter- . 
f the w 1 of R ! city meeting which the Provo Rotary Club held ee , , ? it 
Recreation for Young Unemplo} 
{ ver ( c ’ for the advancement of aviation. Vin 
SEATTLE, Wasn.—Unemployed \ sir 
ee Testimonial attle are this winter being provided w oul 
SSS CG 4 LA) . + 
a : er ‘ Cres ‘ gre by the Seattl 
( P,—Meml f the Chester Rot Syracuse, N. Y.—For more than twenty years es ational A sagen by the ~ eae . stay 
ESTER, I embers of th s or _ d ary > com tee pons sible 
| Si 0 tn% eat Rotarian Joseph A. Grifhin, of the Syracuse Rotary Ree ee Coreen Be: . « 
( ‘ cus irt in Pager “aa EE hea ke club and orchestra and individual R 
alas Red Cr Been, boa Club, labored to make possible the development tributi : f ; : 
a ut Ss ren ) .) ga ser ) ve g add anc 
; a i leq of a boulevard and park around Onondaga Lake. ‘OM™NMUUNE @ series oF evening aden anc 
dere win ne Rotarian provides ROR ES AES ES . subjects ranging from Japan and tl | 
Red ( . , i] The project 1s now nearing completion. In recog- Ik , ‘” as , OI 
1 e Red s seve fas . . . sport talks. A very successful combat 
Rot t — ot Ginekol nition of his devotion to this task, Syracuse te a a bet 
Notanians CONntTrioUles ture ana ft wn * . . attended by 250 y y men, was a rec 
+} sinislind sineestel fae a Veesenvel a Rotarians recently dedicated a program to Joseph _ f 1 eee seem, WS pec 
ers supplied material tk a thousand garments, J “Bs i ‘ram ure. ; 
. * 34 : Griffin, and displayed a bronze tablet calling & eature 
aided in collecting and distributing more than : shre 
alesis Heeb Rndia sal ‘bond clethiis attention to his efforts, to be placed at the School ; 
t\ ive rucKioOadS OF second-hand ciotiing. ‘ - “ay °e 
entrance of a playground in the parkway. ochoo Boys and Rotary life, 
CEN Jis—Keno j -hool 9 
Program Charts 18 Years Old eee eee, Me schoo a”? 
5 4 : nominate one of their number to attend whi 
Butte, Mont.—By the use of three program LarayetTe, Inv. — Lafayette Rotarians, com- ings of the Rotary club during eac! unt! 
charts, Butte Rotarians are able to provide well | memorating the twenty-ninth birthday of Rotary month. This high school representative ; 
balanced programs with a minimum amount of — International, simultaneously celebrated their tends meetings of the board of directors i celv 
. - . -7 M¢ > 
work on the part of the program chairman. — eighteenth birthday. Part of the program was that he may gain a comprehensive idea life 
Chart I is a record of classified suggestions for devoted to honoring past presidents of the club, activities of the Kenosha Rotary Club. time 
programs, with thirty-three meetings devoted and in bidding cordial welcome to twenty-six youths who have attended meetings in th you! 
to Community, International, Vocational Service, | former Rotarians who were present. In a brief are organized and hold regular meetings in f 
r ace 
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‘dy Daughter and I 


[Continued from page 28] 


Twinkle will have to have the truth— 
not necessarily the brutal truth, but the 
truth as delicately as I can phrase it. 
| know that some time I shall need cour- 
age. | hope I do not fail. 

“Possibly I exaggerate the importance 
of it, but I feel intensely that it is im- 
portant that a girl should have the 
knowledge of life she needs from her 
own parents. I may be told that she will 
“find these things out for herself,” that 
“nowadays no one can be ignorant if 
they read,” that it is unwise “to put ideas 
into their heads.” 

But I don’t want my daughter to find 
some things out for herself. I want her 
to grow into a young woman who will 
be able to look life clearly and fear- 
lessly in the face, with valuations that 
are true. I don’t want her to have to 
poke about in rubbish heaps or emerge 
from surreptitious conversations with 
companions who know a little more than 
she: for that way prurience is born and 
false values grow. Nor doI want her to 
remain wrapped in cotton, for I know 
the dangers when, inevitably, that cotton 
has to be removed. 

The trouble is that few mothers tell 
their daughters anything. Even with 
the deepest affection between mother 
and daughter, a shyness, which creates 
reserve, can intervene. Women can 
usually discuss intimate affairs with each 
other more easily than men do, but, as 
a rule, they can speak more frankly— 
with all their armor off—to a man upon 
whose sympathy and understanding they 
can count. That is why I think that 
perhaps it is easier for a father to speak 
to his daughter of these things. I say 
easier though I do not anticipate that 
it will be easy at all. Yet I feel con- 
vinced that it can be done—gradually, 
simply, frankly, in answer to those in- 
evitable questions which must never be 
stayed or shirked. 

“Must we in all things ask the how 
and the why and the wherefore?” wrote 
Longfellow. The answer is that it is 
better to ask than to wonder and sus- 
pect. For, after all, why should we 
shroud in mystery the salient facts of 
life, or talk in symbols of storks and 
gooseberry bushes to unsubtle minds 
which accept symbols as literal facts . . . 
until they realize they have been de- 
ceived? What is known as a “sheltered 
life” is all very well, but there comes a 
time when you can wait no longer in 
your shelter: you’ve got to get out and 
face the rain. I like to hope that, if I 


don’t fail that daughter of mine, she will 
go out into the storms of life with ade- 
quate protection, 

It can be done, but only if Little 
Twinkle and I maintain that sense of 
perfect companionship that is between 
us now. There must be no losing touch, 
for that means the breaking of candor 
and mutual understanding. That breach 
comes often, I think, when children are 
sent away to school and meet their par- 
ents only during holidays. Once made, 
it does but widen. 

I hope Little Twinkle will always be 
frank. More than anything else I want 
her to be truthful always and never to 
break a promise that has once been made. 
Stanley said that the hardest thing in 
the world was to find a man who could 
keep a promise, but Twinkle knows now 
that if I make a promise to her she can 
rely on its being kept: and (for my sins) 
I have spent more than one precious 
hour ransacking shops for a toy I had 
promised to bring her, thinking it would 
be easier to find than it turned out to be. 

It has never been difficult for me to 
enter into Twinkle’s enthusiasms and to 
play-her games. I hope I shall always 
be able to remain upon her plane. The 
expression “playing with children” sug- 
gests patronage and to patronize anyone 
is to build a barrier. But Twinkle and 
I just play together, and I enjoy it just 
as much as she does. I have no sense 
of keeping her amused and it has always 
been easy for me to “make believe.” 
Men, I think, do this sort of thing more 
naturally than women, for men remain 
children while women grow up. 


B oox at any seaside beach in the sum- 
mer and you will see what I mean: 
Daddy is making sand castles or pad- 
dling with the children, while Mother 
knits a jumper or reads a book. Yes, 
I know, Mother may devote the day to 
feeding them, dressing them, and put- 
ting them to bed. Nevertheless, I say it 
takes a man to be a grown-up playmate 
for a child. 

I want very badly to be Little 
Twinkle’s playmate always. The heavy 
father rdle is not one that appeals to me, 
and I had just as soon that she called me 
by my Christian name. Nor do I ever 
intend to rub-in to Twinkle what she 
owes to me: since I am in her debt far 
more deeply than she will ever be in 
mine. If Twinkle follows my road it 
shall be because she loves me, not be- 
cause of her duty to her parent: a phrase 


which I regard as just so much clap-trap. 
And if I outrage the feelings of some 


remind 


fathers by saying that, let me 
them that it is not so modern a convic 
tion as it may sound. Did not Swift write 
of the Lilliputians: “They will never al 
low a Child is under any obligation to 
his Father for begetting him, or his 
Mother for bringing him into the World; 
which, considering the Miseries of Hu 
man Life, was neither a Benefit in itself, 
or intended so by his Parents, whose 
Thoughts in their Love encounters were 
otherwise employed.” Swift always put 
things a little strongly, but although he 
was never a father, so far as I know, I 
can’t help feeling he ought to have been. 
I want her to be able to talk easily to 
people (if I can save her from shyness she 
will indeed owe me a little) but not too 
easily. I want her to love animals and 
flowers—having been brought up with 
both she does that already—and to know 
about them, so that wherever she goes in 
the world, if she has a smattering ot 
botany and natural history, she will al 
ways find interest in the countryside. 
Then I want her to be sympathetic to 
That is 


why every summer I shall give her some 


those less fortunate than herself. 


money to go to the post office and buy 
a money order to send to some institu 
tion for providing country holidays for 


her 


children, and periodically encourage 
to clear out her toy cupboard and give 


some of the contents awav. 


These are some of th things I want 
Twinkle to be, some of the things I want 
to be to her. I’m an idealist, you say? 


Well, perhaps I am. But 


have ideals about your own daughter, 


what on earth can you have ideals about? 


if you can't 


Or perhaps I am just a doting parent? 
Well, if it is doting to love a small bud 
of humanity, to glory in watching its 
petals unfolding to the world, then in 
deed I dote! Anyhow, I know very well 
there’s Little 
Twinkle a prig, a goody-goody or a su 


no danger of making 
perior person. 

That temper of hers is tempestuous 
enough to keep her human. But, as | 
am responsible for her environment and 
partly for her heredity, I want to help 
her over her fences until she has learned 
to get over them for herself. No more 
than that. [ shall try not to fail her. If 
I do fail, it will not be through any lack 
of knowledge or understanding of what 
she needs or of what I ought to do, but 
through just the sheer, cussed pigheaded- 
ness of man. 
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A campaign sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Caibarien, Cuba, 
made possible this modern play- 
ground (rig At) joo boys and girls. 


& 


Though the Rotary Club at Port 
Allegany,Pa.,has but twenty-eight 
members, it has fathered—which 
means paying for! — the remark 
ably com ple ce, 7-acre, $22,000 
play-field with swimming pool. 


All Children 
Must Play 


A 

4. IST’ is the correct word—if 
you believe healthy childhood of 
today is conducive to good citizen- 
ship tomorrow ... Youth Week 
(April 28 — May 5) is a reminder 
that many Rotary clubs the world 
over have long concerned them- 
selves with making sure that boys 
and girls of their communities 
have opportunities for recreation. 
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Intelligent interest in children might be 
described as a touch that makes kin of 
Rotarians around the world—but espe- 
cially in Canada. The weil-patronized 
swimming pool (below) is a gift to 
the cause of healthier childhood from 
the Rotary Club of Oshawa, Ontario. 


















Rotarians at Oklahoma City, 
Okla.,are unanimously agreed 
that no investment yields 
richer returns than invest- 
ments in children—hence the 
beautiful,$47,000 RotaryPark, 
presented, as the marble en- 
trance (left) records, “to the 
boys and girls of this city...” 


OklahomaCity mothers 
need not worry while 
their tots are using this 


wading pool (left). 


And here it is again at 
a rare moment—in re- 
pose. The bottom slopes 
from ankle depth to 


a six year old’s waist. 
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Confessions of a Rotary Politician 
By Russell F. Gremer 


President, Rotary International, 1913-14 


Fecuors — one day last week the 
clamor of battles of long ago echoed 
across my desk in the form of a letter 
from an old Rotary friend. 

“What has happened to politics in Ro- 
tary?” he wanted to know. “And what 
has happened to you, Russ? We hear of 
duties and services, deeds, accomplish- 
ments, agendas and conspectus, plenary 
sessions and enactments; but where is 
the old time wire pulling? Where is the 
skillful manipulation; the pointings with 
alarm and visionings with pride; the 
penny-dreadful personalities that used to 
lead up to the final knock-downs and 
drag-outs at the annual elections? 

“For a time, Russ, I used to go to con- 
ventions serenely certain that I would see 
you in action. But, apparently, you have 
faded out and are now just a stodgy busi- 
ness man talking platitudes about ethics 
and world fellowship——.” The letter is 
signed “Sam.” 

Ho-hum. What a frank relationship is 
friendship. And it so happens that this 
letter was from one of the cleverest poli- 
ticians Rotary ever developed—the only 
man who was ever elected a director 
without being at the convention. 

Let me say this to my old friend, “Sam, 
old quidnunc, you should know that you 
are talking like the elderly persons who 
say the winters are warmer than they 
used to be. Some winters are warm and 
others are cold, in Rotary and elsewhere. 

“You and I are partners in crime in 
opposing the ancient hokum of ‘let the 
office seek the man.’ We know the office 
never seeks the man unless a lot of people 
get together to elect him; and, after all, 
that is all there is to politics. Let’s be hon- 
est about it. Yes, Sam, we are both grow- 
ing old but who is ever too old for a good 
back-stage fight at a Rotary convention? 
We may yet see more hard winters.” 

In the meantime, I am taking advan- 
tage of the excuse to turn loose a few of 
the echoes from the explosions behind the 
stage of conventions—a very few and, be- 
cause of lack of space, much too briefly. 
In twenty-three years in Rotary, I have 
missed only four conventions and have 
actively participated in thirteen contested 
campaigns—enough intrigue to fill a 
thick book. 


Let’s start with my vivid impressions 


of that Buffalo convention of 1913, the 
year I was elected President. The dele- 
gates crowded into a hall at East Aurora, 
guests of Elbert Hubbard, gazing at the 
picturesque figure of a man speaking 
from the raised platform. In the full glory 
of stage lighting effects and background 
stood Elbert Hubbard. With the light 
glistening on his great mane of hair, he 
looked like a bronze statue. And from 
his lips came the name of “Russ” Greiner. 

No, it was no surprise to me. I knew 
my friends, who were also friends of 
Hubbard’s, had arranged to have him 
eulogize me. But I didn’t realize a man 
who had never seen me could speak with 
such eloquence of my virtues. Yes, it was 
effective—and it was politics. 

My friends left nothing to chance. Lest 
the delegates forget my name, they had 
me paged day and night in every hotel 
housing delegates. No man was ever en- 
tirely out of ear shot of the bell boys’ 
fog-horn voices, “Paging Mr. Greiner.” 

And then the climax. The news of the 
convention that year was the British dele- 
gation, the first to attend an International 
Rotary convention, Outstanding among 
the British was that dominating person- 
ality, Charley Dewey, president of a 
London Insurance Company. We called 
him “Admiral” Dewey. Who should rise 
in the convention to nominate me but 
Dewey. He was greeted with cheers be- 
fore he said a word. And then he launched 
out on a marvelous speech. Naturally, we 
had cultivated his friendship from the 
first day we arrived in Buffalo. 


a We FRANCISCO—ro15. I mention 
that convention because it was there I 
learned two things. The first was the fact 
that the old political saying about letting 
the office seek the man can be used to 
good political purpose. And the other 
was the danger of impromptu speeches. 

We arrived in San Francisco all on fire 
to put over our candidate, Arch Klumph, 
of Cleveland. We had traded favors and 
made friends for Klumph for weeks pre- 
ceding the convention. But the minute I 
walked into his hotel room, I realized the 
jig was up. The boys on the other side 
had convinced him it wasn’t ethical to 
seek the office and he refused to run. It 
took us a year to revise his code of ethics. 
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He turns loose a few old echoes 


Ernest Skeel, of Seattle, an outstanding 
man who had written Rotary’s platiorm 
of principles, finally permitted us to en 
ter his name. At a great banquet in the 
Palace Hotel with two thousand peop 
at the tables, Skeel’s name was nom 
nated in a speech that was a classic 

Then up came Skeel, looking around 
modestly and prepared to speak extempo 
raneously. With his modesty, he gave out 
the impression he was refusing the nom 
nation and we had to withdraw his nam 
We went through with Allen Albert, who 


was elected. 


4: were always learning something 


new. The Salt Lake City convention in 
1919 was full of dynamite, although most 
of the delegate s went serenely to the vote 
thinking Bert Adams, of Atlanta, had 
been uncontested from the start. 
We learned better the day of the 


ing session, when the best place 


open 
on the 
program was given to John Dyer, of Indi 
ana, an impressive looking fellow with a 
flow of oratory. His address was a hit and 
as we left the session, we found at every 
door men passing out printed copies ol 
Dyer’s speech. He was a formidable can 
didate. There was a hurried conference 
with Dyer’s backers. “You can’t win,” we 
told them. “Take the vice-presidency.’ 

And they did accept the vice-presidency 
without ever knowing how scared we 
were. In that case, I didn’t consider bluff 
ing dishonest. 

That was the fore-runner of the great 
fight at Atlantic City in 1920, the year 
our candidate, Frank Harris, was ill in 
bed at his hotel. Harris was from Illinois, 
an eminently qualified man who had 
been offered a cabinet position by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. Because of his 
illness, I advised him to withdraw. 

The incident is one of the regrets of my 
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life. Frank refused to withdraw. Until he 
died a few months later, he thought I 
had “double-crossed” him. Many times I 
have left conventions with my friends de- 
nouncing me, but in other cases they have 
lived to understand the situation. 

For several years before the Los Angeles 
convention in 1922, the Kansas City club 
had been grooming my old friend, Ray 
Havens. We had seen him elected ser- 
geant-at-arms and vice president, by men 
whose support would elect him president. 

In the Union Station at Kansas City 
that year, we met a special train of dele- 
gates on their way to the convention. Our 
wide-open grins were all set for their 
cheers; but, we were met by grim silence. 

“We can’t promise our support now,” 
said a friend and a leader from the south. 
“See us in Los Angele hg 

It was a problem’ of sitting tight. We 
knew they were in with us too deep to 
crawl out, and at the end they gave their 
vote to Ray. 

I well remember that convention for its 
proof that you can never count a vote 
until it’s voted. A close friend of mine 
said we were certain of the vote of the 
whole British delegation. “Just forget 
them, Russ,” he said. “It’s in the bag.” 

But the Britishers found a countryman 
in Coppock, of Iowa. Naturally, as long 
as they were not actually pledged to us, 
the British vote went to Coppock. 


ae plain nerve-wrecking elections, | 
nominate the Chicago convention of 1930. 
It started gloriously with our candidate, 
Almon E. Roth, of Palo Alto, Calif., a 
strong favorite. Highly educated, young, 
good-looking, and popular, he was born 
to be a candidate. But just as we had 
things under way in Chicago, he was 
called home due to an accident to his son. 

There we were, chasing through Chi- 
cago hotels in search of delegates while 
our candidate was two thousand miles 
away, and no certainty that he would 
return in time for the vote. It was enough 
to give a politician nervous indigestion. 

And then came that wonderful tele- 
gram—"On my way back to Chicago,” 
signed “Al.” In the largest ballot ever cast 
at a Rotary convention, 3335, Roth was 
an easy victor. 

And so it has gone from year to year, 
with plenty of trouble and plenty of grati- 
fications. I am happy in the thought that 
I have never been on a loser. If I have 
come out of my experiences with a 
maxim, it is this—“No man ever went 
anywhere in Rotary politics unless he was 
honest, both with his own crowd and his 
opponents.” Whenever I have been against 
a man he has known it from the start. 





The Dome of 
the Capitol 


By Samuel B. 
Pettengill, 4. C. 


Architecture is frozen music. 
—Goethe. 


Bove not yet found the cadence 
Of the song of the Capitoi’s Dome. 


It is along slow measure; 

The swing of the decades ts in it 

And its beat is the timing of gener- 
ations. 

It 1s a long slow cadence 

That poets have not found. 


And I know they never shall find it, 
They shall not travel far enough 
They shall not live long enough 

To come to the end of that measure. 


It is somewhere beyond the gamut of 
voices, 

Beyond the notation of music, 

Beyond the octameter’s roll. 


The patience of Lincoln is in it, 

The gravity of judges deciding great 
causes, 

The thunder of Webster is in it 

Speaking to senates, 

And the wisdom of Washington 

Speaking to nations. 

It is a long slow measure, 

Slow as the plodding feet of oxen 

As they bend their great shoulders 

To the weight and the freight 

Of covered wagons moving westward 

Toward the setting of the sun. 

The Atlantic, the Pacific 

Are in it, 

Deep calling to deep. 

The Rockies are in it 

Echoing gravely and surely 

Over measureless prairies 

The Alleghenies’ antiphonal chorus. 

The rhythm of paddles is in it, 

Paddling canoes 

Up the St. Joseph, 

Down the Ohio, 

Up the Missourt, 

The long strong sweep of the paddles of 
pioneer men— 

The tempo of axe-strokes is in it 

Cutting rafters for cabins, 

And firewood for hearthstones, 

And rockers for cradles, 

The axe making room for the plow, 

The axes of pioneer men. 


It is a long slow cadence, 

Slow as seedtime and a lingering harvest, 
Slow as the growing of oak trees, 

Slow as the movement of centuries. 
Sometimes it seems like the soft lullaby 
Of a mother as her babe falls asleep. 
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Sometimes I hear in it 

The roll of the Oregon, 

The roar of Niagara, 

The winds of the Yukon, 

The hush of the forests, 

The silence of stars, 

The taciturn march of the stars. 


And again it brings to my ears 
The long overtones of the past 
Echoing far into the future, 
—When in the course of human 
events— 
—We, the people of the United State: 
—The Union, it must and shall be 
preserved— 
—A just and lasting peace among 
ourselves 
—And with all nations— 
—Nor take from the mouth of lal 
—The bread that it has earned— 
Words— 
Sharper than swords, 
Greater than greed, 
Words for the writing of judgments, 
Words for the healing of nations 
Forged on the anvil of God. 


And when I hear all these voices, 
This multitudinous music 

Of acorns and oak trees, 

Of lovers and roof trees, 

Of millions of women and men 
Joining the centuries’ chorus, 

1 know that the voice of each singer 
Will some time stop singing, 


But that song with a measureless measure 


Will go on— 

On past spring time and seed time, 
On past war time and peace time, 
On with a swelling crescendo, 

On to a grand diapason, 

On— 

I know that song will go on. 


—DeEpIcaTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF TIE 


Unrrep STATES. 
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Birth Control for Ideas? Yes 


[Continued from page 7] 


that production and consumption get so 
widely out of hand under unregulated 
individual enthusiasm, that we have to 
introduce some element of central con- 
trol and planning, how much more, it 
is said, should such planning be applied 
when completely new disturbing ele- 
ments are introduced. 

Is it wise, for example, to allow the 
whole existing capital and skill built up 
for the benefit of the community in a 
great system of railroads, to be put under 
sudden and final jeopardy by the intro- 
duction of the internal combustion en- 
gine, without check or control? Is it 
wise to allow the new power of flight, 
with its very small gains to the economic 
standard of life of the average man, to 
throw new burdens upon him as a tax- 
payer, and to create new international 
problems, for the settlement of which no 
machinery exists, without some effort to 
forecast effects and control them in 
advance? 


Woarrner the particular discovery 
is the invention of a new amenity, such as 
the radio, or a new way of making old 
commodities, such as a boot machine, or a 
new discovery affecting food values, such 
as vitamins, they all create disturbances 
affecting existing capital and skill. Has 
the community any responsibility to re- 
lieve these misfortunes? If so, may not 
prevention be better than relief? 

Now none of us ought to think such 
disturbances wholly evil, and we should 
regard them as an inevitable feature of 
progress, but is there not an optimum 
speed at which they can be absorbed to 
the general advantage? 

In general, two physical limits have 
been set up by nature, which bear closely 
upon this problem: one is the normal 
wearing life of a machine in a physical 
sense, and the other the normal working 
life of a human being. We will take the 
second first. After a preliminary educa- 
tion, we spend a great deal of time and 
money to make a man skilled for a par- 
ticular occupation. If he is not able to 
put that skill to use for a reasonable 
length of time, but has to go through 
another initial process of education, there 
is great wastage and personal hardship. 
If he can complete his working life effec- 
tively in that occupation, so much the 
better, and if the social necessity for the 
skill displayed in that occupation ulti- 
mately disappears through invention, the 
desirability of the son not following his 
father’s footsteps in a dwindling occupa- 
tion, is obvious. 


Immediately, therefore, change of de- 
mand or method comes more rapidly 
than can be accommodated by natural 
attrition through normal retirements, and 
redirecting the flow of new labor and 
education in the rising generation to new 
points—directly, that is, change becomes 
so rapid that men become permanently 
unemployed, or are compelled to change 
direction of their 


the main 


within their lifetime—then we get, under 


energies 


present conditions, social dislocation and 
hardship. 

By analogy, if capital is invested in a 
machine which will not wear out for 
fifteen years, then, when it comes to be 
renewed, we can incorporate into its 
successor all the latest improvements, and 
the machine will have become obsolete 
in just about the same length of time 
as it is getting worn out. If, however, it 
is out-of-date in five years, then ten years 
of its good potential physical life is 
wasted, and a good deal of capital is 
unused. If the new machine affords really 
enormous benefits compared with the 
old, this should be worthwhile, but if 
the advantages conferred by the new ma 
chine are only marginal and slight, they 
do not offset capital waste, and business 
losses and depression are the result. A 
valuable ship may be made to look “ob- 
solete” by one that is built soon after, 
with new gadgets which attract the pas- 
sengers, but it doesn’t follow this is good 
business for society. 

Economic progress has been defined as 
the orderly assimilation of innovation 
into the standard of life of the common 
people. We may pay too high a price for 
a general rapid advance of two-thirds of 
the population, if it involves the distress 
and unemployment or impoverishment 
of the other one-third. It would be better 
for the whole front rank to advance at 
a speed of seven miles an hour than for 
a large number to go forward at ten 
miles an hour, while many of their col- 
leagues fall down in the race, half kill 
themselves, and generally impede the 
orderly progress of society. 

One of the most important factors in 
the past for adjustment to innovation, 
which we no longer possess, is the les 
sened rapidity in the growth of popula- 
tion due to the lower birth rate, now 
practically universal. When there was a 
constantly expanding market through an 
increasing number of new mouths and 
new bodies, there was a capacity for ad- 
justment to an altered stream of supply, 
which introduced a very elastic element 
into society. But now that so many civ- 


ilized countries are heading for a sta 
tionary population, this satety valve no 
longer exists, and the full force of every 
change in demand, through innovation, 
is expressed in an alteration in the de 
mand of a certain traction of the popu 
lation and a corresponding immediate 
derangement of a certain traction of 
supply. 

The suit that is no longer wanted by 
Jim cannot be passed on to his younger 
brother, Bill; Elsie’s trock is no longer 
cut down for Mary Ann, and the altera 
tion this introduces into the tempo ol 
economic change is far reaching and 
makes the modern problem all the more 
difficult. Change is more rapid and the 
capacity to meet it more restricted. 

Thus 1,000 workers supplying a com 
modity to 10,000 consumers might fot 
merly have become, on a twenty per cent 
increase in population, 1,200 supplying it 
to 12,000 consumers. It an innovation 


had 


cent, 


lessened demand by sixteen pet 


the increased population would 


want no more than could be supplied 


by T,O000 workers, but ho actual unem 


ployment would result, and the addi 


tional new n would go 


200 


young m« 
into the innovating industries. But with 
a stationary population, an innovation 
that reduces an existing demand by six 
teen per cent puts that percentage out of 
work until they can learn new jobs, mo 

their homes, and, perhaps, change thei 
nationality and become citizens of other 


countries! 


Ds WE too easily encourage the new 


and left 


society? It is 


babies of science to be born 


casually on the doorstep of 
quite true that the scientists will say that 
they make their contribution to the good 


fortune of mankind in their own field, 


1 
and they cannot be responsible for the 
may 


ie indi 


disturbances in other areas that it 


ryt 
set up. Chis may be true of t 


vidual scientist, but what ts 


everybody individually may not be tru 


of the whole, taken together, and it must 
be somebody's business to coordinate 
what is happening and perhaps to pre 


hicl hall 
at which innovation shall 


scribe the rate 
be absorbed, or the freedom with which 
it shall be practically applied. 


If we were a completely unified con 


munity under omnipotent, omniscient 
central direction, novelty woutd be in 
troduced in such a way as to minimize 
the wastes of obsolescence and the pain 


of human disturbance. It is because so- 
ciety is trying to snatch the advantages 


of individual initiative under uncoérdi- 
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nated conditions, that the vast new treas- 
ures of science create such a disturbing 
number of new problems as to provoke 
the question whether we are not paying 
too high a price for the rapidity of its 
progress. We are asking whether it might 
not be better to hasten slowly, to make 
no more scientific discoveries until we 
have absorbed. those that already exist. 

This is repellant to the average scien- 
tist, who thinks one cannot have too 
much of a good thing, or have it too fast 
or too often. The fact remains that we 
are human beings, with only a normal 
power of reaction to change, and we live 
in a society which has to have rules 
based on racial and tested experience, 
and which cannot change them at a mo- 
ment’s notice, nor over-ride its national 
boundaries and deal with vast new in- 
ternational complications on novel lines, 


without a great deal of groaning and 
straining backwards and forwards in the 
process. 

Must science ruin economic progress, 
or can we make the average human be- 
ing, the average collection of beings in 
a nation, the average society, so resilient, 
so elastic, and so responsive that it can 
adapt itself far more quickly than in the 
past to far reaching changes? So long 
as men have sentiment and get attached 
to homes and places and skill in par- 
ticular arts, and to speaking a particular 
tongue and working particular political 
organizations, so long do we set human 
limits to the speed of change. Yet, we 
do carry ‘round an enormous lot of junk 
in eighteenth century constitutions ana 
legal habits that we like to glorify. 

Our habits of mind do respond to 
change, and it should be surely possible, 


This Fishmg Business 


[| Continued from page 34] 
the playground which lay at our doors. 

The advent of the motor car sounded 
the knell of the fishing of my boyhood, 
just as surely as it gave to us natives for a 
few years the means of making complete 
our Roman holiday of destruction. Be- 
cause, when it became possible for two 
men, one axe, one shovel, one Model T 
to get within striking distance of any 
water that ran down hill, the days of 
fishing plenty were numbered for sure. 

And then, when trout fishing was 
just a shade better than no good at all, 
it became one of the big businesses of 
Michigan. 

It became one of the big businesses of 
Michigan because millions of acres had 
to have a business of some sort or dry 
up, economically, and blow away. 

The vast areas of timber were gone; 
the industries which thrived on them 
had pulled up and moved on. Agricul- 
ture on much of that cut-over land was a 
tragic failure. The dwindling population 
writhed under increased tax burdens. 
Something had to be done. Just Aad to be 
done, if you understand. 

This Great Lakes country had been 
summer resort territory for generations. 
But the summer resort thing was chang- 
ing . . . highways and the motor car 
again. People no longer were contented 
to rock away delightful hours on hotel 
verandas. They went places, from day to 
day. They golfed, yes; they bridged and 
swam and this and that. But mostly they 
camped and they fished. Rendering them 
supplies and services for their fishing was 
something that many natives could do. It 
meant income. Income meant taxes. It 


meant the sustained flow of gold-red 


A Rotary Club— 
And This Fishing 
Business ... 


In Northern Wisconsin is 

22-member Rotary club. 
Instead of aping Commun- 
ity Service activities of Ro- 
tary clubs in large cities, it 
has applied the Community 
Service principle to its own 
problems. The result is — 
but to tell more would be 
to tell the story “No Mir- 
acle at Three Lakes,” which 
is to appear in an earlyissue 
of The Rotarian. 


corpuscles through the veins of the com- 
munity’s economic life. So this Upper 
Country grabbed trout fishing as at a 
straw. But it wasn’t a straw. It was a 
veritable ring-buoy, light and strong; a 
life-saver. 

Now, when I say trout fishing, I mean 
more than that. I'll take in all the kinds 
of fishing in the region: bass and pike, 
blue-gill and musky, and Mackinaw and 
perch fishing. 

And when I say Michigan, I mean 
more than Michigan. I mean Wisconsin 
and Minnesota and the grand province of 
Ontario. The states all had their cut-over 
land problem in an acute stage, and 
Ontario could see it coming. 

But when I say that fishing is a busi- 
ness, I mean just that. When I caught my 
first and last grayling, fishing was some- 
thing for kids mostly, and for their dads 
when they could get away. It was just 
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first, to speed up the technique of chang 
and adaptation; and, second, to introduc. 
some coordination into the practical ap 
plication of all new and far-reaching sci 
entific ideas; and, third, to take som, 
more social responsibility for hardships 
to individuals through no fault of thei: 
own, resulting from changes which ben 
fit society. 

Instead of assuming that nothing need 
be done until there is an overwhelming 
case for it, and we are, indeed, almox 
too desperate to do what then needs to |x 
done; instead of supposing that nothing 
serious ever really happens until it hits 
us—let us have as a germ of our social 
and scientific organizations, some group 
of minds that can be eventually blamed 
and kicked for not having looked fo: 
ward and warned us, and adjusted our 
social organization to meet the bump. 


something to do. Fun; and a luxury for 
the table. But nothing more. | 

However, when the out-door recrea 
tional industry is rated as second only to 
Detroit’s automotive institutions when 
Michigan is listing its assets; and when 
the annual tourist traffic turn-over fo: 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin is 
estimated by an agency like the United 
States Forest Service as worth $750,000. 
000.00 . .. Why, then fishing 7s a busi 
ness and no mistake, because eight out o! 
every ten inquiries to the tourist agencics 
of those states indicate that the vacationist 
will go, not where mama and the girls 
listeth, but, b’ George, where there’s fish 
ing of sorts to be had! 

In the good-and-bad old days of stream 
plundering, we thought we had an eye to 
the future. Didn’t we have size and cree! 
limits? Didn’t we have state-owned 
hatcheries raising millions of fry éach 
year? Didn’t dur laws forbid the taking 
of game fishes during their spawning 
seasons? Or thereabouts, anyhow? 

To be sure, those factors were in th« 
picture. In a way. We had size and crec! 
limits and the spirit of pioneers which 
resented any curbing of our impulse to 
take what was at hand, and one warden 
for every six or eight counties to make u 
abide by them. The limits, I mean. And 
we had any number of hatcheries bui't 
on locations mostly selected by statesme: 
with a yen for monuments and the abil! 
to hornswaggle the commonwealth int: 
making an investment on the chance t! 
it might, possibly, perhaps, somehow h 
fishing which sure was getting poor! 
And our laws, in a manner, did tr) 
protect the various game fishes when na 
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was taking her reproductive courses, 
what was then known about such 
‘ynctions would scarcely irritate an eye, 
were it introduced en masse. 
1¢ span of me betwixt that era when 
ng was just something to do and this 
when it’s a major business enterprise, 


t 
mall. But the changes which have 
come in the technique ot keeping fishing 
cood are so Many, sO amazing, so rapid 
sequence, that one wearies, at inter- 
vals, of trying to keep up-to-date. 


Hi curry after hatchery, built un- 
der the old order and without a decent 
consideration of the avowed objectives ot 
such facilities, has been abandoned in 
recent years. The actual artificial propa- 
gation is being centralized in those plants 
where competent investigation forecasts a 
goodly chance of success. Rearing ponds, 
where fry are raised to a size which ap- 
parently insures an ability to make it 
alone liberated, dot the 
land, Transportation methods have been 


when now 
evolved which for speed, economy, and 
security of the fish on their final travels 
are amazing. 

\nd last of all, but most important of 
any, the absurd idea that a good, practical 
old-timer who liked the out-doors and 
“spoke a fish’s language” was the type 
needed as an executive in this business of 
maintaining good fishing has gone into 
the limbo. 

loday, it’s the man with years of lab- 
oratory experience behind him who trus- 
tees our hope of fishing futurity. The 
doctor’s degree, the microscope, the sci- 
entific approach; these are perhaps the 
three first requisites for a hatchery organ- 
1Zauon. 

And the new method starts only with 
propagation. It looks ahead to what con- 
ditions will greet the product of hatchery 
and rearing pond. It studies streams and 
lakes to determine the chemical content 
ot the water, to measure the amount of 
natural food available, the extent of 
spawning grounds, of hiding places for 
young fish, once they are naturally 
hatched, They’re using commercial fertil- 
izer in lakes to promote aquatic growth; 
they're building artificial spawning beds; 
they’re changing currents and terracing 
sand slides on bank or shore. They’re 
going at this matter of producing a crop 
of legal-size game fish every year just as 
your master farmers go at the chore of 
raising potatoes or tobacco or what-not. 
It's a business; an engineered enterprise. 

But the tourist-Rotarian and his family, 
convention-bound next summer, will de- 
mand something else besides good fish- 
ing. They want places to camp en route 


to Detroit and then, perhaps, to their 
summer Walhalla. So these states give 
parks. Plenty of parks. Michigan offers 
the tourist sixty free parks where they 
can pitch camp and break the trip. And 
they demand pleasant places to fish, too, 
which can’t be had in wild country unless 
you control forest fire. So a better job of 
combatting forest fire is being done in the 
Great Lakes states than it was dreamed 


could be dc nea decade ago. In IQO3I, 
Michigan spent over a million dollars 
hghting fire. Quite an item in overhead 
just to keep the place looking good! 
And, even if you keep fire well in hand, 
the more cover you can get back on this 
land, the 


logged-off more stable 


é 


your 
water table and the less damage from 
both of lake 
stream levels. So thousands of acres have 


erosion, which aid and 
been reforested in this Great Lakes coun- 
try and millions more will be. Michigan 
has planted over 30,000 acres to pine in 
a single year on her state forests. Thirty 
one million pine trees set into ground 
that will forever belong to the public! 


Bor hand-reared forests do more, of 


course, than afford scenery and stabilize 


} 1 


the water table. They give, along with the 


promise that otherwise idle acres will pro- 
products in the future, a 


i 
1 1 


for the tourish fisherman to pitch his 


duce forest 


an ‘ ] ] =e ] lo | +] 
camp anc sieep In solitude Deneath sum- 


mer stars and dream the dav’s battle over 


again. They give—if properly planned— 
. 1 
birds and mammals 


shelter for game 


which add to the int rest of the re creat- 


ing traveller and tempt him to return at 
k W 


a later season and try his lu ith shot- 


gun or rifle. 


} 


And if these things “take” as the ad- 


ministrators of conservation affairs in 


these sections hope they will take, a cer- 
tain percentage of these vacationers will 
lves 


buy for themse a plot of land and 


a summer habitation and 


give the tax assessor one more place to 


erect thereon 


drop in for a little visit and a look around. 

Isn’t that business? Keeping the custo- 
mers satisfied and making ’em want more 
and turning the stock over and over? 
That’s what this fishing business has 
grown into: an enterprise that is designed 
to attract its trade for many more months 
of the year than fish may be pursued in 
comfort for the angler or with safety to 
the supply. 

In simple words, this business of fish- 
ing has given rise to a practice in this 
particular part of the world for which 
economists have long had a phrase and 
which the current administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has put into the mouth of the man on the 





49 
street. That phrase is Land Use P r, 

Over a decade ago, Wisconsin « sed 
land economists by a soil sur 
laid the foundatx n tor a sort 
from the goats in its millions of a 
Wisconsin knows, in a measure, how 
much land of what kind it has. 
Mor: recently, Michigan 
its Land Economy Survey, an 
physical, economic, SS cial ( 
sources and which for sot 
thoroughness has yet to be 1 
any other similar enterprise. || ( 
is agricultural land, but tor w! 
it best suited? This is sub-marginal tor 
agriculture, but will it grow a forest at a 
reasonable cost and within a reasonabl 
time? This township is out of t pi 
ture for agriculture and it’s questionabl 
for forestry; but here’s a location for a 
game refuge, with cover w Li 
spond to management, and its lakes and 
streams are good; how much of it should 
the state retain and administer and d 
velop so increment will spread to adjacent 
acres and make them attract r cot 
tagers or hunting clubs? ... 1 ch 
questions and the battle of 
does Michigan's Land | ( ia \ 
lead. 

But it all goes back to fisl 
the bread-and-1 of this t 
try. Golf tor the mor 
sort of salad. Grouse and 
chicken shooting tor anot 
menu. 

The fish, alas, will never aver such 
size as those I caught along wit ray 
ling, although there’s many a bat uit 
ing in these same waters. At 
not many places leit where 4 ( justly 
hope that ne fly, no phi 
dropped before. 

But you can't have everyt , on 
learns, and if this manag ind 
will offer to coming generations a fairly 
decent—and alway Improving resel 
blance ol the v ld rness tl at was, cle in, 
green, peaceful; and it it can keep enough 
fish in the aters to give the visitor a 
thrill now and then and generally enough 
for the pan; it can maintain enough 
deer and grouse so that they may een 
regularly trom pleasant highway which 


does—and still yield thousands to 


1] 


it NOW 


hunters annually... 


Why then, if such things come to pass, 


then those of us who were once tantalized 


by the red gods to plundering and who 


have turned at least a part of our time 
and energies to restoration, will feel that 
our penance has had some small t, at 
least, and that we have not | and 


fished in vain.... 
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Detroit Went to Boston—py Harry M. Robins, Member, Detroit Rotary Club 


ww WENT to Boston with some 


questions in mind, particularly these two: 
“Just what is Rotary?” and “Where is 
Rotary going?” To these questions we 
found these answers. 

Rotary is a powertul, penetrating force 
that taps all the well-springs of human 
energy. It reaches into every land, into 
every city and town, into every business 
and profession, into the office, the home, 
the church, the school, the state-house. 

It breathes vitality into hard, fast, ethi- 
cal concepts and make them living forces. 

It measures men not according to their 
faults but according to their virtues. 

It breaks down unmeaning formalities 
without destroying valuable conventions. 

It demonstrates that friendly codpera- 
tion is possible even in a world built on 
competitive profits. 

It glories in the wholesomeness of home 
and family, and claims for every man his 
right to enjoy them. 


It recognizes differences of race, lan- 
guage, creed, culture, and political sys- 
tems as mere incidents in human progress 
rather than as barrier walls between 
neighbor and neighbor. 

It strives unceasingly for understand- 
ing, goodwill and international peace; but 
most of all for understanding. 

It marks out a surprisingly delightful 
road down which may stroll in friendly 
discussion, business competitors, political 
opponents, men far apart in race or creed, 
all willing to forget their differences and 
to search their souls for the greatest com- 
mon divisor of mutual agreement. 

It decries not the implied selfishness of 
patriotism, rather finding in it a motive 
for aiding all world uplift movements on 
the premise that a part will profit from 
the good health of the whole. 

It recognizes the usefulness and expe- 
diency of international boundaries, but 
rejects every effort to confine the Rotary 


Detroit —the City Dynamic 


[Continued from page 12| 

Park there still stands one of the ancient 
log cabins, furnished just as it was used 
by the early settlers. It was not built as 
a copy of an ancient home. It was built 
to live in centuries ago and still stands as 
a shrine of the old tradition. 

Out at Dearborn, Henry Ford has 
his great historic museum with all the 
story of America pictured in the little 
village of Greenfield.* It is a contradic- 
tion—and a characterization—that while 
the world looks to Detroit as the cradle 
of the modern Machine Age, the people 
cling tenaciously to its colorful and glori- 
ous past. 

When, in 1813 Detroit became perma- 
nently an American municipality, its citi- 
zens had become rooted to its soil. The 
lure of the great white ribbon of a river, 
one of the most beautiful streams in the 
world, held them in its thrall. Its hunting 
grounds and fishing waters are world 
famous. Then, too, Detroit was pecu- 
liarly fortunate in the caliber of the men 
who founded it. They were not the 
rough, uncouth adventurers of the usual 
frontier. By an odd accident of fate they 
were men of wide learning and culture, 
and they left an imperishable imprint on 
the city. Let us take the Big Three of 
the first American Detroit for example. 

First there was Judge Augustus Bre- 
vort Woodward, after whom the city’s 
main street is named. He was an inti- 


mate of Thomas Jefferson and Ben 


*An article descriptive of Greenfield, of especial inter- 
est to prospective convention-goers, will appear in the 
May Roraaian. 


Franklin, a great student of Greek and 
Latin culture, a world traveller, a cos- 
mopolite. He was sent to Detroit from 
Philadelphia as the first supreme court 
justice of the new territory. Here in a 
little city, set amidst the primeval for- 
est, was a student of world affairs, a 
scholar, and philosopher—a liberal in all 
things. 

Working with him was Father Ga- 
briel Richard, a heroic priest sent out 
from France to serve God among the 
Indians and the early settlers. He, too, 
was a great scholar. He it was who 
brought the first printing press to the 
Northwest Territory and started it in 
Detroit. He founded boys’ and girls’ 
schools and various societies in Detroit, 
and served as a congressman at Wash- 
ington. Finally he gave his life working 
among the stricken in the great cholera 
epidemic of 1832. 

The third of the trinity was Dr. John 
Montieth, sturdy Scotch Presbyterian. 
Shoulder to shoulder he labored with 
Father Richard. So devout were they 
that their love of God transcended all de- 
nominational barriers and even accorded 
them intimate comradeship with the 


brilliant free-thinking Judge Woodward. 


Teese three men dominated the 
thought of Detroit in a spiritual, educa- 
tional, and social sense. They were the 
three who founded the great University 
of Michigan which, some years later, 
was moved out to Ann Arbor. Judge 


spirit within national walls or to exploit 
it for purely national purposes. | 

It gathers its strength not from contri. 
butions of money nor from political sup- 
port, nor from nationalistic zeal, but {rom 
a true meeting of the minds and hearts of 
many men. 

It provides for its members frequent 
opportunity to visit other magnil: cent 
cities, such as Boston; to relive in her at. 
mosphere the great events of history, to 
drink deep of her splendid inheritance of 
literature, art and culture, to thril! with 
unalloyed joy over her lovely natural 
panoramas of rolling green hills, her 
cathedral-groined arches of stately elm 
trees, over the sheer classic beauty of her 
gleaming white, needle-spired churches, 
and most of all over her genuine, spon. 
taneous heart-inspired hospitality. 

And in turn to Detroit this year, Rotary 
brings a similar opportunity to profit 
more by serving well, 


Woodward was president and Father 
Richard and Dr. Montieth made up the 
rest of the faculty. Because of them, De- 
troit was a cultural center before it was 
an incorporated city. To this day it has 
been free of all religious rancor and racial 
prejudices. A cultural matrix was formed 
before the city was laid out. 

In 1805, the whole city had been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire but it was 
quickly rebuilt on stronger and _ better 
lines, the branching arteries of that first 
design still remaining. Frequently it was 
swept by cholera epidemics. Often it was 
threatened by other fires, and Indian 
massacres were a constant menace. but 
it persevered and grew steadily. 

The reason for its early growth was the 
fur trading with the Indians. After that 
there came the great timber developments 
and the opening of the richest copper 
mines in the world in the northern part 
of the state. Also amazing salt deposits 
were found in and around Detroit. These 
three industries alone guaranteed Detroit 
an established future long before man 
dreamed of moving over the face of the 
earth in horseless wagons. Timber and 
copper and salt were financed by Detroit 
capital, and from that money earned by 
the pioneers there came the great stove 
works, car wheel factories, other foun- 
dries, and world famous drug companies. 

Detroit was not only one of the wealthi- 
est cities of its size in America but its 
capitalists had invested their moncy 
throughout the world. A well-fed and 
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erous city was known throughout 
 Jength and breadth of the land as 
“Det ot: the Beautiful.” Its great wind- 
oulevards, its majestic island park, 

Isle,” and its tree shaded streets, 
‘ts churches and schools, and its general 

culture made of it one of the 
spots of America. Detroit was a 
without slums and but little poverty. 

Here is the paragraph that ties up the 
past with the present in this brief tale of 
Detroit. Four men made possible the mo- 
torcar industry in Detroit. Three of 
them were earth of its earth and soil of 
its soil—and the fourth deliberately 
picked Detroit because he found it to be 
the city of which he had long dreamed 
when he arrived here. 

R. E. Olds, Henry Ford, and John 
Dodge were the three most significant 
figures in the early history. All three 
were born in neighboring towns and 
moved into the metropolis of the state 
The fourth was Henry 






it an early age. 
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M. Leland who came from Massachusetts. 

These pioneers were encouraged and 
supported by the Detroit banks, financed 
by the stored up wealth from the timber 


and ore mining ventures. And Detroit 
went winging on her way to the new 


destiny of putting the world on wheels. 


The spirit of Detroit in those early 
days was very much akin to that period 
in America a decade or more ago when 
every youngster became wrapped up in 
radio. Parents tolerated the “boyish non 
sense” and thought nothing would come 
of it. So it was with the first days of the 
that 
boys were wasting their time. In 1904, 


motor car. Fathers worried their 


the Common Council of Detroit passed 


a resolution demanding that _horseless 


: ’ 1 t +} treet 
carriages be Kept oft the main streets as 


. os : 

they were scaring the horses! 
The world’s demand for motor cars 

poured in upon Detroit’s automotive pic 


neers so rapidly they were forced by 
| 


C 
sheer necessity to develop the system now 
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known to the world as mass pré 
| | 


Here, as Rotarians will be in’ 


tor themselves next Ju inve 


Lit, 


ius has been concentrated 


on tw 
lems—manufacturin 
ways and means ot making 
taster. The great factories thus ca 


being are truly a modern-day 


whose resounding shops and 
assembly lines annually bring 
“motoropolis” 

Detroit has set the 


new tempo, but 
birthright. Though it 


ling its population every ten 
1 7 7 

the farm lands of last week bex 
rows of homes this week, it 


; ' 
the cultural instincts of its eat 


The great Detroit school 
pace with that growth 
water, and lighting were a 
pated vears al ad. Because ¢ 
troit, year after year, has been 
in the United Stat deral 


the healthiest city 
; ie 
Its art institute and its « 
piece, the pul ibrary, 
Gilbert, are two ot 
buildings in America. 


] 


lecture courses a WeeK 


houses and this winter fe ’ 

ta 
bureaus are competing with 
despite the depression and ar 
the finest artists in the worl 


theaters and auditoriums wit 


room only. 


Der. IIT has the most com 


advanced school system of any Am 


ith kind 
and grammar schools and going ' 
ls to th 


municipality, starting w 


choc 


the junior hig! 
university itself. Starting trom t 
a Detroit boy can go on to th 
glory of his Ph.D. without 

from the Detroit educational 
the guiding hand of Rotariai 


nt. 


Cody, superintend 
Because of the foresight and \ 
the willingness t 
was always ph 
new citizens. But as 
| 


rush of 
production tec hnique 


t 


it grew increasingly difficult to 


into the picture the new type ol 


necessary. There came in great armi 


unskilled laborers. 
Detroit, from its beginning, 
a city of homes, owned by tl 


pants. It was part of the Detr 





The Penobscot Building, 


structure 1s a high revolving 
light for the guidance of air-p 


ng cars and dev 


ysically ready for th 


became esta 


Detror 


looking north on Fort Street. Atop th 










spend liberally, Detroit 















newcomers 


And as the 
fell in line with that id Br he banks ot 
Detroit lent liberally on home mortgages 


tion, city g¢ 


to make this possible. Too, they lent to 
the limit, for the financing of municipal 
indebtedness. 

As Detroit was the 


it was naturally one of the 


most prosperous 
city on earth, 
feel 
October crash. 


the impact of the famous 
And 


and scale of 
And, O my 


first to 


as it was the highest 


up in wages living, it had 


farther to fall. brethren, as 


one who lived through it, I can say, “and 


yreat was the fall thereof!” 


child 


industry 


But no man, woman, or went 


hungry. As the wheels of 


slowed down, Detroit poured millions 
upon millions into relief work. So much 
was talked that 
from other cities began pouring into De- 
troit—not to find work but to be fed! It 


was only after a desperate struggle that 


this about thousands 


this new invasion was stopped. 
The old banks were 


most 


Just why 
argued mysteries 


closed. 
is still one of the 
of our whole national financial puzzle. 
Their burdens, combined with an acute 
political situation, were too heavy. They 
had been stretched beyond endurance by 
the terrific strain of caring for the city’s 
needs. 

Detroit’s banking situation was no bet- 
ter and no worse than that of any other 
was the first 


took 


upon itself more prominence. Detroit was 


American city, but it 
naturally 


large 


big city to crash, and 


a city set upon a hill. 


This photograph of the great 


Ambassador Bridge, 


Great new banks were quickly organ- 
ized to carry on in the place of the old, 
one financed by money from the Gen- 
eral Motors organization and the Chrysler 
Corporation, and the other by the Fords, 
father and son. 

Detroit was down but 
As long as people pre- 


Temporarily 
never was it out. 
fer to ride in motor cars instead of in 
the old horse and buggy, the wealth and 
prosperity of Detroit is secure. For within 
this city are centered the greatest ma- 
chine shops on earth. Its workmen are 
motor-minded and mechanically fingered. 
The average Detroit boy can take a mo- 
tor apart and put it together again with 
the ease that other youngsters play with 
building blocks. 


Tonay. the world-wide demand has 
gone forth for new cars. Doubtless many 
a Rotarian and family already are plan- 
ning “to drive out” a 
automobile after the convention. Every 
day brings its flood of orders. Apparently 
the old cars that were forced to last dur- 
ing the depression are falling apart like 
the fabled one-hoss shay. 
districts the wheels are whirring again 
and Detroit is singing on its way back 
to its own. 

Districts that might have developed 
into hideous slums are being swept away 
to make room for new model homes; 
the city’s great burden of debt is being 
refunded to keep the schools and great 


which links 


Detroit with Windsor, Canada, was taken from the Detroit side. 
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recreation centers open and to con 
the city’s logical development. 

Through the darkest hours of its tri! 
when the whole world looked on 
doubt and said that Detroit—a_ boom 
town—had collapsed, this city never | 
its faith. Detroiters knew the ingi/ 
story. They knew the character and fiber 
of their city. They ktéw that neit! 
nor pestilence nor war had ever robbed 
her of her courage. 

In her darkest hours, the figures of 
Father Richard and Dr. Montieth and 
Judge Woodward looked down from 
their places in the walls of the anc; 
City Hall. 

The evening sun made it seem 
though their great stone faces were sm 
ing in benediction. Detroit was unafrai( 
No panics here. Just quiet faith! 

Not in vain had they labored. Not 
nothing had Detroit become a househo 
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name throughout the world as the cit 
new streamlined dynamic. 
After the great fire, the city fathers v 
adopted as the motto of their town: “| a 
has risen from the ashes.” ah 
Detroit, a city resurgent, has aris \ 
In the factory again. It has kept faith with  itsel! 
Though we are a melting pot with all ; 
the peoples of all the earth in our mids : 
we are yet very old in our memor 
Our forebears are buried here in our 
soil. So well did they build and mak 
ready for the years to come that : 
never given up our identity. ; 
Detroit has never lost its soul! 
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Ruth Control for Ideas? No 


uinued from page 9] 


niner who digs out gold, can be 
ed because that mineral is later mis- 
in business in the form of money. 
‘Blaming the inventive genius of man- 
for the recent depression and our 


troubled times reveals the fallacy of epi- 
s thinking. Depressions have hap- 
pened throughout history—centuries be- 
tore the Machine Age. One of the 


test panics and economic upsets in 
history was the Tulip Craze in Holland 
which reached its climax in 1637. Tulips 

recked the finances of Holland and 
npoverished a people because of the in- 

ne desire for them. But the tulip re- 
mains as it was then, a beautiful flower. 
It was not the flower’s fault. 

Yet the flower was blamed. If you will 
reread your history you will learn that 
sincere efforts were made following the 
crash at that time to forbid the planting 
or growing of tulips! Is there not today 
something of a whimsical parallel? 

{nother equally wild thing which 
wrecked France and staggered the eco- 


nomic world in 1717 was the Missis- 
sippi Bubble. That wrecking of the 
world was based on high hopes of vast 
fortunes out of the Mississippi River. The 


creat “Father of the Waters” was not 
to blame. “Old Man River” still rolls 
along, just the same as it always did. So 
will that great evolutionary stream of 
mankind: industrial, economic, and so- 
cial development—just as steadily as the 
scientists apply the laws of nature to the 
cause of mankind. 

History records that there were great 
depressions in 1837, 1857, 1873, and 1893 
—all before mass production. History 
also shows very clearly that ‘there was 
always a prolonged depression after every 
great war. And a little while ago we 
went through the greatest war in all his- 
tory. Yet blithely some of the social 
philosophers and a few of the economists 
blame the inventor and the Machine Age. 

If all the inventive, creative genius of 
mankind were to be arrested, locked up, 
fora period of years, what would happen? 
Life would then become stabilized in- 
deed. The only stabilized civilization we 
know of today is that of the interior of 
China and the only completely stand- 
ardized life is that of the primitive savage. 

Here we find absolute stabilization be- 
cause man’s creative imagination is large- 
ly non-existent. So much for the bugaboo 
of “standardization” because of the Ma- 
chine Age. The common people of China 
wear the same hats, the same shoes, the 
same clothes as their ancestors did thou- 


sands of years ago and the primitive sav- 
heat of Africa 
standardized nakedness. 


age in the enjoys his 


Much of the confusion in the public 
mind over the problem we are discussing 
is due to the terminology that is used. 

When the average citizen hears of a re 
search engineer, he immediately thinks 
of a man who is devoting his life to that 
awful thing, standardization. However, 
to the research engineer that word means 
one thing and to the average citizen, and 
some social philosophers, it means some- 
thing wholly different. 


Sranvarpzati IN of procedure, 
in the machinery of production, such as a 
general agreement on the exact thread on 
all nuts and bolts, is one form on which 
all of us are agreed. That is for the 
public convenience as well as for the 
manufacturer. 

Standardization of the finished prod- 
uct, however, is what the research engi 
neer wages constant war against. He 
knows that as soon as the goods offered 
the consuming public become standard 
ized, stagnation sets in. And when that 
happens there is no other outlet for the 


t 


supply of manufactured goods but cut 
throat competition. Price advantage is of 
fered as against the 

This is inevitable. 
It is the research engineer's task to 
keep the Machine Age alive by bringin 
I il 


about change. He is the hopx 


y 
> 
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ot our cl\ 


evolutionist. 


zation as the one true social 


Again contusion over the 
] 


word research. What does it mean? Re 


search is simply trying to find out what 


there is 


we are going to do when we can't keep 
on doing what we are now doing. 

Just pouring out standardized goods 
in mass production will not solve our 
problems. Mass production is a means 
to an end. You cannot turn out three 
times the amount of goods the market 
will absorb. Such procedure is a viola- 
tion of the law of supply and demand, 
which is as positive as the law of gravi 
tation. 

The basic law of business is simply 
this: A study of the human needs and 
the creation of things to gratify that de- 
sire. Every element of that most com- 
plicated of all studies, human nature, 
enters into this fundamental principle of 
business. 
=~ Let us take a specific example of the 
human element in business. You desire 
to buy a car this year. You will insist, 
of course, on one of the 1934 models. We 








will say you have paid an even $ 
for that automobile. It is yours but y« 
have not driven it. It has never tot ‘ 
the pavement of the streets. It 
pletely new. 

But, instead of taking it out 
highway, you use it for an ey 
You w rap it in cellophane or put a 
glass case. You keep that cat ten 


é 


years. Then you take it out on 


ket and seek to sell it. Will ye 

to realize your $1, You 

Nobody wants that car becat t has 

been outmoded. New cars ha ( 

new inventions, new applian 

ideas. Yet it is a perfectly good ca and 

will run as well in 1944 as it v today. 

But your modern public will not want it 
In this connection the econo: vhe 

would stem the tide, overlooks another 

one ot the most vital phases ol nan 

nature—the horror of monotony. Not 

ing 1s more deadening to the ima 

ot mankind, to its happiness, a 


progress than monotony. 

No, our problem is not that 
production, per se. There is an « 
duction of old thing 
unde) producti 1 OL New thins 


1] | 
really what 1s wrong 


It has been shown that thirt t 
ol the peop! ot the Unite | » 
duce more tood than we need 1 an 
other thirty per cent produce 1 than 
enough manutactured articles. What, 
then, to do with the other fort t 
how are W to obta n for th I i} 
employment? 
There is only one cour O} 
To study human needs and to c1 
ib llcs. We hav just scratci 1 tl 
in the task of giving ry | ind 
woman and child a complete, a Ire, 
and a happy existence on this eat \ny 
body who thinks the building of Amer 
ica, tor example, has been finished, that 
the task is over and that we must slow 
down, has no vision of the futur 


™ It is up to the research men of the 
world to find employment for that part 
would ordi 


of the forty per cent that 


narily be unemployed. This cannot be 


achieved by stopping them but by giving 
them orders to go full steam ahead in 
their great pioneering. 

As a by-product of the intensive re 
search work in the World War, the ma 


our civilization took vast 


steps forward. Out of the war research 


terial side of 


we got the radio, aviation, tremendously 
valuable new chemicals, the talking mo- 


tion pictures, new oils, new gases—an 
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"lay 
astounding array of 1 s that 
d and 


that col- 


added to the wealth 
made possible the pros ’ 
lapsed in 192g—not as a result of those 
researches, but because of over-expanded 
credits and stock market gambling of 
which the research engineer, as such, had 
no part. 

We, the human race, took the new 
discoveries of science as little children. 
We thought the material wealth alone 
was the end in view. We went on a joy 
ride and talked glibly about poverty being 
abolished for all time. An economic mil- 
lennium was here, and there was nothing 
more to be done but to spend money and 
enjoy life. The world has gone through 
the old story of the Tower of Babel in 
modern setting. 

If you give a twelve-year-old child a 
sixteen-cylinder motor car which he does 
not know how to run and he steps on 
the gas, winding up in a ditch or against 
a telegraph pole, can you blame the ma- 
chine? Was the engineer at fault? Hardly. 

It was not the engineer who created 
the vast top-heavy credit structure, it was 
not the research man who declared the 
war, it was not the inventor who made 
possible the bull-bear battles in Wall 
Street. The economist and the politician 
must give the answers to those riddles. 

The new 
wealth of the world and its prosperity. 
It is not their fault that it was abused. 
Those who did abuse these new found 


research men created the 


riches have by now, it is hoped, learned 
their lessons. The joy ride is over. We are 
back to earth. And it is up to the re- 
searcher to bring us out of the wreckage. 
Therefore do not hamstring him. Assist 
him, do not blame him. 

How would we go about it to sta- 
bilize life for a few years by prevent- 
ing further technical development? How 
would it be rationed out as needed? What 
part of science would we permit to un- 
_ fold and what restrain? When the econ- 
omists have planned this all out I will 
cheerfully coéperate with them. 

Let’s take medicine as an illustration. 
The world owes the doctor and the sani- 
tation engineers a great debt for their 
contributions to our general health. But 
they have called upon all groups of their 
fellow scientists for help. The physicist 
furnished the X-rays and all the other 
health restoring rays and lights. The 
chemist gave to them untold numbers of 


specific compounds. The engineer gave 
to them all sorts of modern equipment 
to make their work easier and more efh- 
cient. So that today the average patient 
in surgery requires a much briefer stay 
in the hospital than he once did, and he 
is returned to his family far stronger and 


healthier. Plagues have been swept from 
the earth and the life of the average in- 
dividual has been stretched an amazing 
number of years as the result of scientific 
research—far removed at its beginnings 
from the fields of medicine. 

Today it takes no longer to get a long- 
distance telephone call through than it 
does a local one. Under this new plan 
how much longer should we wait for a 
call to make this industry stable? Engi- 
neering and all the branches of science, 
working synthetically, have made this 
mechanism almost perfect. How much 
will we slow down our calls and who 
will decide which ones are to be slowed 
down? Will the doctor be allowed to get 
his calls through quickly and will the 
economist have to wait? 


kL RETURN to medicine, will the 
economists who advocate a planned so- 
ciety with a rationing of progress, please 
tell us how much longer the patient will 
have to remain in the hospital? How 
much bad medicine must a patient be fed 
to stabilize things when science already 
has a cure ready for him? 

Singled out for attention from these 
economists is the automotive industry. 
They hold to the opinion that the inter- 
nal-combustion engine has done more to 
throw civilization out of joint than any 
one thing. It is charged with having 
shifted the centers of population and that 
it has been wasteful in discarding pro- 
duction machinery before it has been 
worn out. It has even produced new mod- 
els so that people were no longer satis- 
fied with the old ones. One specific com- 
plaint is that it has ruined the railroads. 
Let us consider that one first. 

The automotive industry has not ruined 
the railroads. Rather, it has given the 








To Edwin Markham 


(Born on the 23rd of April) 
M4 ister of Singers, molder of great lines; 


Trumpet of Truth, your utterance outshines 

The lyric hosts that fleck the firmament, 

As skylark’s ecstasy outsoars the dark, 

Or suns exceed the firefly’s fitful spark. 

The paler orbs may laud and venerate 

In voices wan, and scarce articulate! 

While to the heart of man your ear is bent, 
The harp in every star to you is lent, 

Yours ts a dignity of splendent light 

Untroubled, save by human wrong and blight. 
Sure of your course among the starry throngs, 
Attentive continents await your songs! 


——ANNA ROZILLA CREVER. 
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railroads more business than any other 
single industry on record. Check up on 
the amount of steel that is shipped over 
the railroads for the making of automo. 
biles and other automotive products: 
also, of coal, of glass, of petroleum, o 
copper, and countless other materials that 
go into cars. It was the carrying of this 
treight that made America’s railroads one 
of the nation’s biggest assets, as they 
still are. 

It is true that railroads have suffered 
during the depression. That is not sur- 
prising. All other businesses have. But the 
automotive industry, working through 
research men, and in codperation with 
the railroads, is bringing about a ney 
type of transportation. The new type of 
high speed Diesel propelled trains blend 
the years of experience in rail transpor- 
tation with the inventor’s abilities and the 
manufacturing technique of the motor 
industry. They, too, are working hand 
in hand to rebuild prosperity. 

These two, the railroad and the motor 
car industry, are not going backward to 
find stabilization but forward to new 
systems of transportation which a {ey 
years ago would have seemed like a Jules 
Verne dream. 

The advocates of this planned ration- 
ing of life stress especially their charge 
that machinery is discarded before it 
wears out, both the machine within the 
factory and the motor car itself. This 1s 
easily answered. 

The whole modern factory is a special 
machine for making a particular prod 
uct which in many cases could not be 
made in any other way, no matter how 
skilled the workmen. However, the econ- 
omists and the bankers consider these 
facilities as investments, one of the sacred 
cows of our depression. 

We are told we must not change our 
models or type of goods because of our 
investments. Trying to save our invest 
ments in obsolete equipment has been 
one of the things that has held up our 
rally from what might have been but a 
temporary slowing down of our pace. We 
would have been billions ahead if we 
had done this because we would not now 
have to pay out in taxation and charity 
the moneys that we have expended. 

“This is all right,” the economist will 
say, “If the advantages of the new m 
chine are enough to make it worthwhile. 
But retiring them for a mere margin! 
advantage is sheer waste.” 

Does such a critic have an idea that 
automobile makers maintain large and 
alert forces of engineers running around 
their plants looking for places where 4" 
old machine might be thrown out ‘or 4 
marginal advantage? Talk with the tore 
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of a connecting-rod department for 
ole. He will vell you: “I can’t get a 
nachine unless it will pay for itself 
in three years’—or six months, perhaps. 
If a connecting rod breaks, the foreman 
has no difficulty at all in getting a new 
one. If the old machine wears out he can 
without trouble order one of the same 
pattern. But a mew machine, a new 
method, a new idea? Ah, then he must 
ve its merit first. 
No sane business man spends any such 
money unless he knows he is going to 
get a substantial profit from so doing. 
Marg nal profits of this nature just do 
happen in factories—not even in the 


eXal 


pre 


not 
boom years. They would mean business 
suicide. 
Instead of that picture, here is another; 
. If the world’s manufacturers 
ht new machinery more freely, 


§ z see it 
oug 
had been less hesitant about re- 

¢ the old ones, the machinery mak- 
would have been able to dev elop ma- 
s that would have led to even better 


ory equipment, 


Axwp if this had happened, 


tal-goods industries would not have 


then the 


nor gone into a coma, and the de- 
sion would never have touched the 
ths that it did. The trouble has not 

) any waste in retiring machines that 
ere not worn out; the trouble has been 
that they were not retired soon enough. 

hat is just where our industrial organ- 
im bogged down. Industry began to 
“stabilize,” as the economists want it, 
and that is what brought on the depres- 
sion—insofar as industry had anything 
to do with bringing it on. Business was 
hinking more of savings than it was of 
keeping alive the capital-goods industries. 
And they will pay for these savings 
many times over, in loss of business and 
increased taxes for unemployment. 

How the economic planners are going 
to ration thought I do not know. Prohibi- 
tion did not prevent men from drinking 
ind I do not see how any plan can be 
devised to keep them from thinking. 
Ideas move the world, not laws and reg- 
ulations. Someone in Europe or Asia 
|; may write a scientific book. It cannot be 
barred from this country. Some one else 
will take the knowledge in that book and 
put it to work and thereby he will tam- 
per with the bacteria content of milk, 
the tensile strength of textile yarns, or 
the magnetic qualities of automobile al- 
loy steels. Who knows what? 

My own idea is that we—the human 
race—as yet know very little; practically 
nothing. We may be sure then that the 
greatest surety in our civilization is the 
instability of everything we know and 
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..:Which brings trade 
to your community ? 


T isn’t even open to question. Good, 
smooth, clean-looking streets, fed 
by easy-riding highways invite busi- 
ness. They bring trade to local stores 
and strengthen community morale. 
But good streets and roads don’t 
“just happen.” They result from ac- 
tion—by united civic leaders. You, for 
example, can do a lot toward more 
and better streets and roads by the 
weight of your influence. By getting 
behind and supporting the local au- 
thorities. Chances are you’re already 
doing so. 
It’s worth knowing that your pav- 
ing dollars can be stretched to give 


extra miles of good, smooth, long- 
lasting streets and roads—with Stan- 
olind Cut Back Asphalt! In new con- 
struction, it brings real economy — 
because of its unusually low first cost, 
with minimum maintenance expense. 
Important, also, is that it can be used 
to put new, smooth, enduring surfaces 
on old road foundations. Stanolind 
Cut Back, which is used cold, assures 
you of the best results for resurfacing 
asphalt roads. Its service-histories 
are unsurpassed, And since it is a 
product of Standard Oil—produced 
under seasoned, skilled supervision 


it is of known high quality. 


Standard’s Paving Engineers will gladly consult with interested Rotarians and 


civic authorities. 


savings amounting to a good many thousands of dollars. 
with a nearby Standard Oil Company office. 


This engineering service frequently helps communities effect 


Simply get in touch 
There’s no cost or obligation. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Copr. 1934, Standard Oi! Co. 
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do. We must keep our minds 
There is nothing permanent but , 


~ 


and the more violently you strug, 


hold back this inevitable movem: 
more violent will be the reaction. 

The engineers and the economis 
the administrators of government a 


[AN 


{s and 


people themselves—all of us are seekin 


identically the same thing. We wa 


steadily increasing higher standard 
"ing. We want economic stability, 


OL I1\ 


Some of the economists think we kyo, 


too much already in the field of scien 


and that our knowledge is cloggi: 
road. The scientist knows all to 


how little he knows. He knows wit 


his heart and mind and soul that 
just at the threshold—that he is j1 


ginning his task of remaking the \ 


\nearer to all our desires. 


There is much to be done! Stu 


air-conditioning alone is bringing 
a realization of tremendous possib 


Houses will have even heat in su 


and in winter and the air will be pu 
As this develops, two-thirds of the 
ings in America will have to be 
over. There will be the greatest bu 
program in the history of Ameri 
will come as naturally as the mot 


did, or the radio, or the talking pictur 

It is one of the endless improver 
that are coming as a result of th 
search engineer’s efforts. There will 


so much to do that we will aga 


puzzled as to how to devise means 


getting it done. Everywhere we 
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there are tasks to perform. We will ne\ 
get started on them by marking tim 


Research is not Man’s despair but 


greatest hope. 


Rotary Fathers and So 


Asove—The Angola (Indiana) ! 
Club has five fathers and sons. 
row: Fathers Lawrence N. Klink, § 


C. Wolfe, William L. Jarrard, Kc 


Williamson, Clinton E. Beatty. Bach 
Sons Harry Klink, Lawrence L. | 
Wendall Jarrard, James Williamso: 
Glenn Beatty. 


Center—A?t Wooster, Ohio, the ! 
club has on its roster a grand fathe) 
and son. Here they are: Grands 
mond Dix, Grandfather Albert Dix 
Son Emmet Dix, snapped recent) 
grand father’s 88th birthday. A seco! 
is a Rotarian at Ravena, Ohio. 


BeLtow—Stalwart cogs in the 
wheel at Petersburg, Illinois, ar 
M. Finney (center), and two son 
F. (left) and David B. (right). ! 
Frank was the first president of t 
David was also a charter memb« 
served both as secretary and tr 
Fred is the present secretary. 
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not be possible if the league were run on a The Toledo Rotary Club 
net-score basis. own Rotary league, has a t 1 el 
We have the problem of unavoidable absence Interluncheon Bowling League « 
which is met in a net league by a very severe teams { t \ ican | 1,1 K 
penalty, some leagues taki ng 150 and others as and Exchan In the Rot ( 
little as 125 as te score tor the absent man. are thirty-six regulars 
Recognizing this difficulty among busy business ‘ P ‘ 
men, the Chicago Rotary League has adopted the Ee aoe MO sas iad R 
plan of using 170 for the absent n an’s scot Club’s | a Musick 
and if a substitute bowls in his stead the substi- . aM 
on nh t c with K 
tute’s score does not count for the team although , , 
won and five lost 
the substitute is eligible for night prizes , ‘ 
The result of these rules of play has been an : 
it sa l ] | ) 


unabating enthusiasm from year to year and 


there have been not less than 18 teams in th 





League for several years. Busy men whose busi 
1 : : $ * * * 
ness normally would take them out-of-town on 
Sunday night have been known to stay over until The chief event of the year at R 
after bowling on Monday. bowlers is the International Telegraphic I 
The effect of the handicap on gross scores pre- Tournament of Rotary clubs, 
sents the curious situation that until 1932 no latter part of April. Tea ) 
bowler had achieved a gross score of 300 or alleys and immediately tel i 
more although such a situation is entirely pos Secretary, Paul Bradtord, 2 Grand A 
sible. In the year named two men rolled pri Kansas City, Mo. Each club participati 
cisely 300 — one with a 43 handicap and th an entry fee of $2.50. For t 
Dr. John B. LaDue, other with a 1 handicap and the next year a the maple-splitting aggregation | O 
~ “al. hh ken hot last 
member of the “Lob- man with a 20 handicap rolled 290 net thus Cal., has taken honors, last ' 
sters”’ team of the making the quaint total of 310. It should be total of 3,181 pins in thro i 
] 
bi iy. a ah f | “a = — ‘ont e t 
Chicago Rotary Bowl- many years, however, before this happens again. Last vear the Sioux City, I 
While the league needs no stimulus, there are pl d Fremo Yhio, third 
ing League, last year 1 gue s s, there place, and Fremont, Ohio, third 
+ ee a number of trophies up for competition which . . 
won the silver medal . 
oad’ { ; add to the general interest and while the Chi- lini ; ht R 
rese id ees wel: ht R , 
presente y meri cago club has never been successful in its Inter ; 


c ‘ oe ; a We with the “Cleaners” holding first 
can Bowling Congress national Telegraph Tournament participation, it - —— 


fora high score of 299. has been in the competition each year. . . . 
BARBARA LoukKoTA, Rotarian bowlers from Columb Ohio, a 
Assistant Secretary, cepting a challenge from the local Athletic Club, 


s 
Bowling Notes Chicago Rotary Bowling League. scored 2,758 against their opponents’ 2,726 





Bowne in the Chicago Rotary Club had 


its start when five men organized a team which 
was entered in one of Chicago’s mercantile bowl- Foe the fe 
ing leagues. This team competed for two years CT CUVEHLLLOU « e 


in this fashion and the following year a league 
was organized wholly within the Rotary club 


consisting of eight teams and it is generally A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY TO 
believed that the present season constitutes the ENJOY THIS DELIGHTFUL ALL-EXPENSE — 


League’s 17th annual tournament. 








For a number of years the League was oper- 


ated on a net basis, but it soon became obvious 
that a handicap plan would increase the interest 


and after much inquiry and investigation the 


















hange was made. At first the teams were se- -/- — . 
ver eee made. At first the teams were Sailing com —Deleoit < Aiday Night, | une 29 
lected by a committee but for some years past ' SPECIAL RATES for 
selection has been by the team sponsors. An ideal way to “top off” the Convention! Get aboard ROTARIANS and their Families 

The handicap plan has been tremendously the luxurious ‘ocean type” liner Noronic and sail away 
successful. The League is composed of old and for a week of glorious good times. Cruise up Lake 7 $ 
young—good, fair, and indifferent bowlers—and Huron, through the “Soo,” across mighty Lake Superior, 
it is generally conceded that the indifferent and return, with fascinating shore excursions at DAYS Up 
bowlers enjoy themselves as much if not more picturesque Lake ports. Fun from start to finish—afloat 
than the more expert participants. The Chicago and ashore. Thrilling things to see and do every day i 
club pioneered the handicap league idea and by with all activities included in the special low rate! 
constant changes to meet the obvious difficulties _ en , , 

. = For full information and reservations, apply to author- Pr Aten. 
as they presented themselves has finally adopted etl taatie edudticiot wakta-wy Du. Keddie. efe Camede (| 
a set of rules for which they had no precedent Steamship Lines, 419 Dime Bank BuiJding, Detroit. 4 
y I 





and which have stood without any change for 


several years. ) CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES. 


The basis of handicap is 180. The season NORTHERN NAVIGATION DIVISION 
starts on the basis of the individual's earned 
handicap for the preceding season and this handi- 
cap continues for four nights. After the fourth 
night, the handicap earned for those four nights 


applies to the fifth night and is changed nightly BOUND VOLLMES . + + . ° . 


thereafter. In listing averages, preference is given 





; 7 I ee, See oe “The Ro ” £ 022 — twels 
to gross average and so it can happen that an THE ROTARIAN . _ complet file A +o : ry for 1933 - 
: y . (Volumes 42-43) have been Dound in one volume. n 
indifferent bowler leads the League. Night prizes E933 ert “ ‘ 


are nicely bound in black cloth, gold stamped and 1 


are r1V " > ‘ : se shes - 
given on the net and gross basis which $2 - 0 priced, $2.50 the volume. Order today! 
urther adds to the enjoyment of the beginner +3 


é Vest Wacker Drive 
whose large handicap enables him upon occasion Each TH E ROTA R IAN 211 West Wacker Drive 


. : > ‘ P Chicago, Illinois 
'o participate in prizes which of course would 

















Tightening the Wheat Belt 


[Continued from page 23 


Under the provisions of the agreement 
and with the aid of a poor crop the Unit 
ed States should be able to work off its 
surplus. America will have reduced it to 
86 million bushels by the close of July. 
But this will not be enough. If there is a 
normal wheat crop this year of 850 mil- 
lion bushels, less fifteen per cent (under 
the wheat allotment plan) or 722 million 
bushels, plus the surplus of 86 million 
bushels, there will be on hand 808 mil- 
lion bushels as against the normal annual 
consumption of only 610 million bushels. 
So that by August 1, 1934, the United 
States will have on its hands 198 million 
bushels. 

The London pact will allow America 
to export only 47 million bushels. This 
may seem amazingly small, but it must 
be remembered that the United States 

10 million bushels. 


Canada and the United States were in 


exported last year only 


1 unfavorable position in the discussions 
on the allocation of exports by reason 
of heavy surpluses. These were brought 
about, on the one hand, by the operations 
of the Canadian wheat pools and, on the 
other, by the large purchases of the 
United States Farm Board. If there is 
additional export required, above the al- 
lotted quota, it will be provided by the 
United States and Canada. 


Argentina and Australia obtained a bet 


: Acme. 


































ter bargain on exports. It was essential for 
the good of the whole that some compro- 
mise be effected to conclude the agree- 
ment for universal curtailment of wheat 
production. 

Russia signed the general agreement 
but deferred committing herself to the 
export quota which was left for negotia- 
tion with the four overseas exporting 
countries. Although she did not sign,there 
was a confident feeling in the conference 
which still prevails, that Russia will do 
nothing to jeopardize the program. 

It now seems that all the earlier esti- 
mates of Russian wheat yields were from 
twenty to thirty per cent too high. The 
Russians plan to use at least a normal 
percentage of their crop for domestic 
purposes and experimentation. 

The Russian question is before the per- 
manent Wheat Advisory Board which has 
been set up in London to work out 
the details of the agreement. President 
Roosevelt appointed Robert W. Bingham, 
United States ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, as a permanent member and I have 
agreed to act as an alternate member to 
the extent of one trip a year to London. 

A recent cable dispatch demonstrated 
how quickly the world has been brought 
to look to the Wheat Agreement for 
guidance. The International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome reported that 535 


egy ty Meters 
f % 
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million bushels of wheat will be neede 


by importing countries during the ¢ 


ing season, while the exportable supp); 


of export countries are only 416 mi 


bushels. This means, the Institute rep. 


said, that old stocks of wheat must 


drawn on for about 110 million bush 
There will be on August 1, 1934, | 


report continued, 580 million bus 


carryover, a reduction from the 690 1 
lion bushels at the start of the cur 


season. 

This fits almost exactly into the fi 
work of the London Agreement. T| 
timates last summer were, as not 
million bushels, with allowance mad 
a slight rise or fall from that est 
It was determined at that time t! 
normal carryover should be cut doy 
400 million bushels. Consequentl; 
must be a reduction of approxi 
200 million bushels to reach a 
level in the world’s carryover by A 

The object and intent of the \ 
agreement is to accomplish just t! 
do so, every signatory nation will 
quired to carry out to the letter th 
visions of the compact. Even addit 
sacrifices may be necessary. 

In the matter of wheat, the world 
set itself resolutely to the task of 
ment. If the wheat growers of t! 
realize where their interests lic, 


This group picture shows delegates to the London Wheat Conference last year at 1 
twenty-two nations signed an agreement to control wheat production for two | 
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have wheat production adjusted to wheat 
consumption, and bring to the wheat 
producer a fair price for his product. 
(he United States has definitely em- 
barked on a policy of industrial produc- 
under the leadership of 


tion control 


President Roosevelt. Industry no longer 
will be permitted to produce more goods 
than the demand requires. It has been 
made convincingly clear that industry 
cannot go along under a system of control 
while uncontrolled agriculture flounders 
helplessly. There must be a reasonable 
parity between what the farmer buys and 
what the farmer has to sell. 

Controlled production is the inevitable 


trend. Wheat cannot be purchased per 
petually by the government and thrown 
Neither 


dairy products, 


away. can hogs, corn, cotton, 


and other basic agricul 


tural products. They must be brought to 
conform to the new standards. 

The world is undergoing great changes 
and the sooner we are brought to a reali 
zation of this fact the sooner our difhicul- 
ties will be solved. It means that many pet 
traditionally 


theories, in which we have 


placed confidence, must be abandoned. 


We 
We must convince 
it if 
adjustments, 


must take new and careful steps. 


Opposition; override 


necessary to bring about the new 


Tomorrow's Criminals 


[Continued from page 30| 


per cent of the 2,000 odd prisoners at 
Sing Sing were never associated with 
such groups. We can forget about the 
boy who is. 

Our problem is the boy, regardless of 
race or creed, who does not belong to 
these clubs. He is the potential delin- 
quent. If we 
room, a few books to read, a set of box- 
if we form a baseball or bas- 
can work off 


provide him with a club 


ing-gloves; 
ket-ball team so that he 
that excess energy and go to bed tired as 
every boy should, then we will be doing 
much to thwart in him those tendencies 
that lead to crime. 

There are churches and school build- 
ings in every community which are dark 
several nights each week, whereas they 
could be in continuous use were they 
equipped with recreational facilities. 
Though the amount may seem small, 
one hundred dollars will go a long way 
toward purchasing the necessary equip- 
ment. Any Rotary club can raise that 
amount. 

Ex-President Hoover said: “One gener- 


ation of properly born, trained, educated, 
and healthy children would cause a thou- 
sand problems of government to vanish.” 
The only way this can be achieved 
to give to the coming generation proper 
guidance and education. Let them profit 
by the mistakes we have made; there is 
reason the mistake 
And each adult can do his or her 
the 


Let every 


no to make same 
twice. 
part 


has helped to make. 


by strictly obeying laws he 


man re- 
member this: Some boy has picked you 
as his ideal. 

I wish all fathers could carry with 
that Sing Sing 


boy be next is something 


them in 
Whose 


beyond prediction. Every county in New 


scene prison. 


may 


York State has had its murder trials. 
some there have been many, in others 
few. Every community has seen some 
of its youth go wrong. The crime toll 
The waywardness 
And 
today’s juvenile delinquent will become 
tomorrow’s criminal—unless we all do 
our share now! 


of boys grows yearly. 
of youth becomes more marked. 


Paying for the New Deal 


[Continued from page 15] 


of the national income was expended for 
public service. This ratio was one to six 
in 1930. Now it is one to three. 

When we reach such proportions, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that many 
taxpayers must submit to what amounts 
to a capital levy. That has been one of 
the justified complaints of farmers in 
many sections of the United States. Now 
it may be extended to many others. 

Another fundamental fact must be 
taken into consideration. As the weight 
of tax burdens increases, it becomes more 


and more necessary to establish a pay- 


as-you-go policy. Increased debts mean 
decreased ability 
accounts. 


It has always been a concept of correct 


to meet postponed 


taxation policy not to extend time of pay- 


ment beyond the economic life of the 
project for which the money is expended. 
In times of war and famine, this rule can 
be rescinded but not ignored. 

It is argued, of course, that the purpose 
of the extraordinary expenditures is to 


“prime the pump” of economic activity. 
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MEXICO 








Visit this enticing land of Spanish color 
I 


and flame, of Indian mystic dignity 
... Where Aztecs and conquistadors 
left their most splendid monuments 
... Where tropic beauty combines with 
bracing air. It’s the new sensation of 
winter travel... right at your door! 


You can go from New York by fast, 
comfortable Pullman trains . .. a 
13-day rail tour gives you five full days 
in Mexico City; or you can sail from 
New York to Vera Cruz, spend five 
days in Mexico City, return by train 
and take only 16 days. And by 
plane, a 12-day tour from New York 
gives youa whole week in Mexico ¢ ‘ity! 


alr- 


Ask for our special booklet on Mexico: 
we can plan your itinerary to suit 
your needs, 


THOS. COOK & SON 
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Those of us with a rural or village back- 
ground will remember that the pump will 
not stay primed unless we keep on pump- 
ing. Tomorrow another priming may be 
necessary. 

The extent of the New Deal program 
is indicated when it is realized that 
nearly 23 million citizens are on the gov- 
ernment payroll to a greater or less de- 
gree. This number does not include state, 
county, local, or school employees, but 
refers to those who are recipients of 
government payments of different kinds. 
Some of these will pay taxes to offset 
partially these receipts, but there is a 
corresponding reduction in the number 
who will be expected to carry the load. 

During the past fifteen years of rapidly 
increasing expenditures by various units 
of government, the field of taxation has 
been pretty well explored for new kinds 
ot tax revenues, 

In 1916, we heard very little of the 
burden of federal taxation because the 
total requirements were relatively small. 
Liquor and tobacco taxes together with 
duties or imports accounted for 69 per 
cent of the national revenues with income 
taxes providing 16 per cent. In 1930, to- 
bacco and liquor provided 11 per cent, 
tariffs 15 per cent, and income taxes 58 
per cent. 

The shift to a main reliance on income 
taxation levied on the basis of ability to 


pay produced an embarrassing situation 


in the previous administration’s finances 
when the total annual receipts fell off 
2 billion dollars in the last year, due 
largely to the disappearance of thousands 
of net incomes and reduced amounts of 
others. Income taxation is a proper means 
of raising revenue, but too slender a reed 
to lean on for major support. It is found 
lacking when most needed, 


Te decrease in foreign commerce has 
its share in creating the shortage. We can 
now look to the imposition of liquor 
taxes to close a part of the gap, but the 
one effect hoped for is to dispense with 
the so-called nuisance taxes of an emer- 
gency character imposed during the last 
session of Congress. 

In the meantime, estate taxes have be- 
come a permanent part of the govern- 
ment’s revenues. Possibly these will be 
enlarged not alone as a source for addi- 
tional revenue but as a means for redis- 
tribution of wealth. Such a course may 
create a temporary increase of revenue, 
but if carried too far will eventually dry 
up this source of government support. 

The same principle applies to imposi- 
tion of income taxes. Already twenty-six 
states have adopted this means of raising 
local revenue. If accompanied by in- 
creased rates by state and national laws, 
they will pass the level of diminishing 
returns, 


With the burden of taxes related to 
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income rapidly.increasing, the greate: 
economic dislocation at tax-paying 
Frequent instalments or day-to-day 
ment as a recognized overhead in 
living, both corporate and individua 
most desirable. Here enters the plea 
consideration of a sales tax. 

Despite the present opposition base 
principle, the decision will be fore: 
expediency. As the volume of dem 
for revenue increase, to resort to this 
of taxation by the national govern 
seems inevitable. 

Proper exemptions of the necessiti 
life for those of limited earning 
suggest themselves if this general 
of taxation should be recognized 
national policy. No argument is made fo: 
a reduction of national income tax 1 
but any effort to increase substant 
the present rates will be futile as a : 
nue increasing method. 

The one real hope is a restored a; 
cultural, industrial and commercial a 
ity at levels that will create net earn 
This cannot come from government « 
ership or excessive federal competit 
with private enterprise. It will b 
nitely retarded by the heavy ha: 
excessive taxation. 

In closing this discussion, may w« 
vey our definite purpose to a\ 
attack on the general program « 
President? It must be evident t! 
course is supported by a large majorit 
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AAA—Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 
CAB—Consumers’ Advisory Board. 
CC—Consumers’ Counsel. 
CCC—Commodity Credit Corporation. 
CSB—Central Statistical Board. 
CWA—Civil Works Administration. 
DLB—Deposit Liquidation Board. 
ECW—Emergency Conservation Work 
(Official name for Civilian 
Conservation Corps.) 
FHC—Emergency Housing Corporation. 
EHFA—Electric Home and Farm 
Authority. 
FACA—Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration. 
FCA—Farm Credit Administration. 
FCT—Federal Coérdinator of 
Transportation. 
FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 
FERA—Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. 
FFMC—Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation. 





The New Deal Alphabet 


The following agencies were created after March 4, 1933: 


FSHC—Federal Subsistence Homesteads 
Corporation. 
FSLA—Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations. 
FSRC—Federal Surplus Relief Corp. 
HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 
IAB—Industrial Advisory Board. 
LAB—Labor Advisory Board. 
NCB—National Compliance Board. 
NEC—National Emergency Council. 
NLB—National Labor Board. 
NPB—National Planning Board. 
NRA—National Recovery Administration. 
NRRB—National Recovery Review 
Board. 
PAB—Petroleum Administration Board. 
PIA—Petroleum Industry Administration. 
PSAC—Non-member Preferred Stock 
Advisory Committee. 
PW A—Public Works Administration. 
SAB—Science Advisory Board. 
SES—Soil Erosion Service. 
TEC—tThe Executive Council. 
TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 
TVA —— Valley Associated 
Coéperatives. 


USES—U.S. Employment Service. 








American citizens. His mandate called 
for a large program of action. Construc- 
tive criticism is called for and should not 
be resented. No one in high position can 
deny that the present administration has 
had the support and codperation of a vast 
majority of the businessmen of the coun- 
try. Economy in regular governmental 
operations, continuation of RFC, support 
with collateral loans, the AAA with pro- 
cessing rebates, and NIRA programs, 
rationally and practically administered, 
have been followed with approval and 
hoped for success. 

These do not require those tremendous 
new bond issues and rapidly mounting 
public debt burden involved in the has- 
tily improvised gigantic spending for 
public works, and other devices of the 
boot-strap variety. 

Spreading money around with a scoop 
shovel soon empties the bin, and our con- 
cern is that too large a part of our present 


and future labors will be required to re- 
plenish the store. Easy money at unnec- 
essary wage rates, jobs handed out to 
thousands not eligible for relief lists, or 
controlled by labor racketeers, are abuses 
of public confidence and credit which do 
not conform to national morale or good 
business judgment. 

Are we not justified in our concern 
that as we start on our gradual upward 
climb to normal economic welfare that 
we will not have to struggle under bur 
dens imposed by years behind us which 
will retard by their excessive weight the 
very progress we seek? 

Today and 
next, this generation and the next are tied 
together when bound by heavy strands 
of debt. 

The New Deal program is on its way. 


tomorow, this year and 
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In our journey we must pay the costs of | 


transportation, but may we maintain a 


proper sense of proportion. 


In, Out, and In Again 


[Continued from page 20] 


But I resigned my Rotary membership 
all the same. 

First, Rotary seemed to belong to the 
booster period of our evolving civiliza- 
tion. It was the voice of the average man 
in the days of his prosperity, the more or 
less public verification of his belief that 
he had arrived. It was the assertion of 
the happiness which he had attained as 
well as the well-fed spirit of contentment 
which came with his success. It was a 
veritable witness to the capacity of human 
beings for high pressure and often fan- 
tastic organization in times of plenty. It 


was a form of ballyhoo admirably suited 
to times of inflation, but woefully ill at 
ease in times of depression, It appeared 


to be failing miserably in adjusting its | 


message to the changed psychology of its 
members. 
Secondly, my fellow members in Ro- 
tary were all wrestling with strange prob- 
lems in their own businesses. Confidence 
had been shattered. Volume was decreas- 


ing on an astounding scale. Profits were 


negligible, if there were any at all. No | 


one could foresee the end. Surpluses built 
up in good times were being depleted 
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It Pays to Be Accurate 


Be Sure of Your Facts with | 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


A Merriam-W ebster 





Insures correct spelling, punctuation, and 
use of words—so important in correspond- 
ence, contracts, applications for positions, 
and all other kinds of business writing. 
Webster's Collegiate is The Best 
Abridged Dictionary because it is based 
upon Webster's New International 
Dictionary—the “Supreme Authority’ 
of the English-speaking world. 1268 pages ; 
1700 illustrations; 106,000 entries. 


Fourth Edition: Thin-paper, with 
thumb-notch index: Cloth, $3.50; Fabri- 
koid, $5.00; Leather, $7.00; Limp Pig- 
skin, $7. 50. Purchase of your bookseller, 

or se nd order and 
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HOME OF CHICAGO 
ROTARY CLUB FOR 
15 YEARS 
Rotarians from 
many climes always 
make the Hotel 
Sherman theirhome 
when in Chicago. 
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Mail Sales Campaigns 


Persuasively, powerfully worded to get 
big, quick results. Describe your busi- 
ness for suggestions and free book on 
modern mail selling. Twenty-five years® 
experience. 

Ernest F. Gardner 
1015-Rf Central St., Kansas City, Mo. 














Collections-Credit 
STIRS accounts & cans 


Coilected Anywhere, on Commission Basis. 
Prompt Remittances. Investigations. Credit 
Information. Rates Reasonable. 


Service Bureau of Chicago, 29 S. LaSalle St. 











Sais magazine, please 


Where no surplus existed, losses stood 
jit boldly in the red. Business and busi- 
| ness men alike seemed to be travelling an 
uncharted sea. We were all swimming 
against an inexorable tide whose force 
we could feel but whose origins we could 
not understand. Shackled by these new 
circumstances, groping in the dark for 
succor, Rotary seemed a bit superficial, 
willing to prophesy but with the voice of 
prophecy dead in its throat. 


Thirdly, the meetings of Rotary clubs 
grew uninteresting. Officers and program 
committees reflected the spirit of the 
world debacle. Members appeared with 
lines of care written on their faces. The 
old type of club program, often hastily 
thrown together, just simply did not in- 
spire. Often it struck such an untimely 
note that it appeared ridiculous rather 
than helpful, Once we came to the club 
meetings to laugh together; now we came 
to pity each other and, unfortunately, 
sometimes to pity ourselves. 





Fourthly, membership in Rotary took 
}on the appearance of a luxury. It cost 
money. Many of us were having a hard 
time paying our bills and keeping our 
credit good. Here seemed one point 
where economy might begin. Accounts 
payable for family maintenance must 
have priority over organization dues. One 
might be a better Rotarian by getting out 
than by staying in. Certainly living be- 
yond one’s means and multiplying cred- 
itors is not in keeping with the Rotary 
code. 

Lastly, realism had overtaken idealism. 
Everyone was bent on his own preserva- 
tion. Each had his hands and mind full 
as he struggled on. Smiles were at a pre- 
mium and had given way to the glassy 
stare even among friends. Folks who had 
really been living lives devoted to service 
above self were little able to help others; 
they were engrossd in the major task of 
holding their own interests together. 
Pollyanna was dead and in her stead a 
realistic spirit of self-interest ruled over 
the spirits of men. Unless Rotary could 
readjust itself to this situation the whole 
Rotary movement seemed futile. 

And so, feeling as I did, I resigned 
from Rotary. At first there was a sense 
of satisfaction and comfortableness about 
it. No more meetings to attend with their 
recurring regularity and their sometimes 
thin programs. It took courage to leave 
the associations which had been built up 
in the more than a decade of my Rotary 
membership. I did not wish to seem un- 
grateful for what Rotary had done for 
' me, for it had done much. But I was out 
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mind, felt that I could no longer carry 
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on with those enthusiastic loyalties which 
I always try to give to those organization; 
which claim me. 

The foregoing analysis of the mental 
processes of one Rotarian may doubtles; 
find their counterpart in the experiences 
of many others during these past unusual 
years, Therefore they have been set dow 
in rather full detail. But the rest of th: 
story may be told in briefer space. | 
stayed out of Rotary exactly nine months 
during which period of gestation a R. 
tarian was reborn. I had hoped to |y 
able to hold out a year, but I missed 
Rotary too much, 


exe the struggle through which | 
was passing, the officers of my cli 
treated me wisely and generously. At th 
end of each three months they invited 
the prodigal to return. These cordial i: 
vitations had to be declined until I had 
completed the job of knocking down t! 
straw men which the depression had sc 
up before me. This task finished I cai 
back gladly and I hope to live happ 
in Rotary ever afterward. 

The experience which I have recounte:! 
has been good for me. I would not ha 
missed it for the world. At the same ti: 

I do not suggest it for those of my read 
ers who can avoid it. There is too much 
travail of spirit about it to make it ple. 
ant. It is a confession of weakness that 
one must get out of Rotary in order to 
evaluate it appropriately. Better make | 
discovery on the inside, if you can. 

At any rate, I have learned to be a 
better and more discriminating Rotarian 
The mechanics of the thing no longe: 
worry me. An organization which gir 
dles the globe and numbers over a hun 
dred thousand men could not unify itse|i 
unless it had a program and carefully 
chosen leadership. That program is sui! 
ciently varied and so constantly changing 
that I can always find enough congenial 
motivations to engage all the thought and 
energy that I can spare. What matter |! 
I can not always follow the minds « 
some Rotary leaders! 

The international organization is 0 
static but growing. There is still work 
for Rotary to do and I am in again to 
help as I can. Each year its leadership 
changes, all the way down from interns 
tional president to the home club | 
sonnel. If I do not like it today, | m 
like it better tomorrow. It is this kale: 
scopic change that makes it always int 
esting and always potent. 

I am, in short, back because I ha 
discovered that Rotary can get along 
much better without me than I can c\<! 
hope to get along without Rotary. 
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from Golf to Garden 


[Continued from page 18] 


Nor is it only a new inhabitant of the 
garden that gives you a surprise. Old 
timers are capable of doing the same. 
Petunias have been in gardens for time 
out of mind; yet last season one bloomed 
for us which was the first thing we 
showed friendly visitors as being our 
prize production of the season. It was 
a trumpet-shaped bell, deep-thwarted, and 
heavily ruffled, about six inches from rim 


to rim; richly veined in purple and 


white; a thing worthy of any flower- 
srower’s pride. There is no monotony in 
the garden to make one lose interest in 


his hobby. 

I think, however, that the fundamental 
satisfaction of a gardener is in doing 
something creative. The rewards of a 


game like golf are largely self-centered. 
One cannot point to anything that stands 


apart from himself as an achievement. 
Whereas, one who makes a garden has 
made something that stands outside him- 
self, the product of his brain and brawn, 
and realizes that he has worked in fel- 


lowship with the Creator of all good 
things. 

I well remember the moment when 
this truth came to me. Ours is a modest 
garden. Its beauty is in its lowers, not 
in any general pattern. Its arrangement 
is rather haphazard. So we can make no 
great boast of landscape artistry. But one 
evening when the sun was laying long 
shadows across the paths and beds, I 
leaned on my hoe for a moment’s respite. 

As my eye ranged over the riot of 
color about me, I recalled what we had 


} 


seen when first we looked on the same 


place a year or two before. Then it 
flashed upon my mind that we who had 
worked here were truly creators. We had 
brought order out of confusion, beauty 
in place of ugliness. Yet, no—we had 
not done it by ourselves. The planning 
and the planting, the cultivating and the 
protecting were ours, but from a Higher 
Power had come soil and seed, sunshine 
and rain. It had been a partnership in 
creatorship, human, and divine. 
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BIRTH CONTROL FOR NEW IDEAS?—A DE- 
BATE (Vocational and international Service), by Sir 
Josiah Stamp and Charles F. Kettering, page 6. 

Men and Machines—Does Science Take Jobs or 
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N.¥., $2. 
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Farrar and Rinehart, N.Y., paper 50c; cloth, $1. 
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PAYING FOR THE NEW DEAL (Vocational Serv- 
ice), by Fred H. Clausen, page 13. 
The First Flight of the Blue Eagle, George A. 
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An English Appraisal of President Roosevelt, 
Literary Digest, Mar. 3, 1934. 
The First Year, Ernest K. Lindley, Today, Mar. 3, 
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Recovery Through Taxation, Harold M. Groves, 
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Filene, Forum Magazine, Mar., 1934. 
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U.S., Harold M. Groves, Neu Republic, Jan 
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The Dilemma of State Taxes, Harold M. Groves, 
New Republic, Feb. 21, 1934 

Taxation and Social Control, Harold M. Groves, 
New Republic, Feb. 14, 1934 

They Spend and We Pay, E. Lefébre, Saturday 


Evening Post, Nov. 25, 193 

Business Looks at the NRA, R. E. Flanders, 7 
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Industry and the Recovery Act, E. G. Grace, 
Scribner’s Magazine, Feb., 1934 


The Future Comes: A Study of the New Deal, 
Charles A. Beard, Macmillan, $1.75 

Our Economic Society, R. G. Tugwell and H. C. 
Hill, Harcourt Brace and Co., N.Y., $2.50. 
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DETROIT, THE CITY DYNAMIC (Convention, 
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and International Service), by Frederick } Murphy, 
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Agreement for World Wide Control, New Re- 
public, Sept. 6, 1933 

Bringing the World Together on Wheat, Fred- 
erick E. Murphy, Review of Reviews, Oct., 1933 
Wheat Conference, Current History, Oct., 1933 
World Wheat — Another London Conference, 
Business Week, Aug. 26, 1933 

London Wheat Agreement, The Nation, Sep 
1933. 

Agricultural Systems of Middle Europe—a Sym- 
posium, edited by O. S. Morgan, Macmillan, N.Y $5 
Big Bend Farmer Speaks Up, J. W. Sayre, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Feb. 3, 1934 

Recovery from the Grass Roots, G. N. Peek and 
A. D. Stedman, Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 13, 1934. 
American Agriculture and World Markets, H. A. 
Wallace, Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1934 

World's Wheat Problem, Fortune Magazine, Aug., 
1933 

This debate from THe Rotragian: Will Farm Allot- 
ment Help? March, 1933 
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and his violin 
continuously directing his new 
Roosevelt Dance Orchestra 
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NO COVER CHARGE 
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B. Gordon Hines. Manager 
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THE ROTARIA\N 


Chats on Contributors 


Eis month’s exchange of opinion on the cur- 
tailing of inventions brings to readers of THE 
RoraRIAN two of the keenest minds in modern 
industry—Sir Josiah Stamp and Charles F, 
Kettering. 











Sir Josiah is known throughout the world as 

PLAN A STAY AT student and educator, economist and industrial- 

ciate . . . - ist, financier and statistician, public servant and 

THE PALACE HOTEL statesman. He started to earn his living at 16 

: ; : De when, nearly 40 years ago, he entered an un- 

IN SAN FRANCISCO inspiring position in the Civil Service. At the age 
sb of 31 he obtained his B.Sc. at London University —_ 

*« Let vour next visit to | with first class honors. Five years later, in 1916, 



















he won his D.Sc. and became Hutchinson Re- 
search Medallist. Later, honorary doctorates have 
been showered upon him by many leading uni- 
versities, including Cambridge, Oxford, Harvard, 


San Francisco include a stop at 
the famous Palace Hotel...cus- 
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hospitality in the west. You will Columbia, Dublin, and Northwestern. He is now 

{ » Dalene : kept 

find The Palace closest to most chairman of the London, Midland and Scottish Co: 

things you'll want to do—most Railway and president of the Executive; director 

places you'll want to go. of the Bank of England, and member of the ani 

. } Aare 2 Economic Advisory Council. 

Palace rooms are spacious and | , Ley 

e | . 7. * ~ P ] 

comfortable — Palace restaur- E } ; = Rotarian Fred H. C: : 

Charles F, Kettering got his start in life as cit) 


ants are notable and inexpensive 
an Ohio farm boy, and at an early age began his 


id enviable scientific career as an employe of the 
the world around. Star Telephone Company, of Ashland, Ohio. It 


d us 


1.03 per cent under the 1911 level, far 


— Palace courtesy is a tradition 
of Minnesota was 61 per cent above tha 


; : * * * 
600 rooms, each with bath is to Mr. Kettering that car owners owe thanks 
. . ° ° ° ° nna tae » Aloe 
Rates, from $3 (single) per day, upward for the invention of the starting, lighting, and Fred H. Clausen, Paying for the N 
ignition devices for automobiles. Farmers may be keeps closely in touch with budgetary 1 ; I 
chairman of the United States Chambe: 


Che grateful to him for inventing and perfecting, and ; 
merce Committee on Taxation. He al! 
“ , vent 


P Al ACE ] LOTEI putting on the market,a successful electrical light- - . | 
“= . ollie nisi we ing unit for rural homes. More recent inventions, the code for the farm implement indu vitat 


is a member of the Rotary club in | 


























“In the Heart of San Francisco” with which he has been identified, are Duco 
‘chi : ; ie : -. Wisconsin, where he directs the Van B: plan 
Archibald H. Price, Manager enamel and Ethyl gasoline. Mr. Kettering is j apa s 7 
-_ vice-president in charge of research of the Gen- facturing Company, makers of grain « Chry 
eral Motors Corporation at Detroit, Rotary’s field cultivators... . William Henry Spence, huge 
— : : ° Oe ee Sai ee ae 
1934 convention city. He was educated at Ohio From Golf to Garden, since his pee and 
State University, is now trustee of Antioch Col- Oberlin college, has held pastorates in M It 
lege, and a founder of Moraine Park School in Vermont, and Ohio, and since 1927 
° ° ° > » C *hri t , 
Dayton, Ohio, where he is an honorary Rotarian, _—Pastor of the Church of Christ at D Stay 
a a ia college. He is a member of the Rotary ( r and: 
WE DO OvR Mant . - 4 
, ‘ F ane Hanover, N. H.... R. W. Morris, To: ‘ 
Malcolm W. Bingay (Mr. Kettering’s col- Pees the od *g i ' indu: 
tag riminals, is chief of police at Ger 
for Good Typography and Type Jaborator), editorial director of the Detroit Free York : o ~ r ope r . Be 
; ; : wrk, where he is also an active 1 
Faces has compelled us to move Press, began his career in the Fourth Estate when ch Rot 4 ee spt Dods 
: belie - 1e Rotary club. 
to more spacious quarters a lad of 17, aS a reporter for the Detroit News, .* e » . : these 
later serving successively as sporting editor, city 
211 WEST WACKER DRIVE pa) . rf . Titus, This Fishin’ Business 
editor, and managing editor. He is a member . meme f me, g 4 : to yo 
a! . R ournalism for a career and became a 1 
We shall be glad to have you visit of the Detroit Rotary Club. , ae lied’ Wiebe. hae aly Ee home 
i oO ot 1 Ss, since 19 ‘ 
our modern Daylight plant, located * * & ie i a ; for ir 
2 = ; bined writing with fruit growing at 
on the ground floor of the Daily Walter D. Head, Men, Machines, Progress, place, Traverse City, Mich. Always a Dodg 
im Buildin j r th has serve - : is eel Kt : julia etl i 
a + Pie ‘di eM . “a a org Psermgpensaios =titager's of student of nature, he was in 1927 a ’ vanc 
river from the Merchandise Mart. Thirtv-Six Lecslne dee’ ne See LT, jays ; ; 
the Thirty Sixth District, as a member of the commissioner of conservation for the st | safety 
Resolutions Committee and chairman of the Michigan. Most recent of his several | 
A-1 C 0 M p 0 S | Tl 0 N C 0 North American Economic Advisory Committee, The Man From Yonder just publish can bi 
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and is now chairman of the International Service Owen D. Rutter, My Daughter and | Cor 


Committee and member of the Aims and Objects jish author, journalist, lecturer, and t ' Drive 
Committee. He has been president of two Rotary wag formerly editor of The Writer, a 
¢ ubs—Buffalo, N. Y., and Montclair, N. J. He author of numerous books; one of 
is headmaster of the Montclair Academy. recent: White Rajah 
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Frederick E. Murphy, Tightening the Wheat Russell F, Greiner, Confessions of « 
Belt, publisher of the Minneapolis Tribune, is Politician, is president of the Grein 
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real estate enterprises; owner and operator of _ where he has been a Rotarian since th 
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for every occasion Minn., and a breeder of pure-blooded Holsteins Rotary world he is known as a past pr 
Write for Catalogue “‘R” and Percherons. Back of Mr. Murphy's appoint- Rotary International (1913-14) and a 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. | ment as a delegate to the London Wheat Con- _ time member of Rotary International com 
325 West Madicon Street Chicago, Til. | ference last June, was the fact that in 1921 he ... Samuel B. Pettengill, The Dom 
| proposed a “ten-year plan” to the farmers of the Capitol (poem), member of the United ‘ j 
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SELECT ONE OF THESE FOUR GREAT 
nupslor Guill ulemotiles 








.. . AND DRIVE IT HOME 
FROM THE DETROIT CONVENTION! 


Come to Detroit in June... to the 25th 

annual International Rotary Convention 

...to Detroit... fourth largest American 

city... center of the world’s greatest in- 

dustry...a city of beauty and interest... 
Detroit welcomes you! 


HRYSLER CORPORATION extends to every 
Rotarian attending the International Con- 
vention in Detroit, June 24 to 29, a personal in- 
vitation to visit one or more of the great Chrysler 
plants—to see Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars actually in the making... or the 
huge truck plant where Dodge Commercial Cars 
and Trucks are built. 

It will be one of the outstanding events of your 
stay in the Motor City—seeing the men, methods 
and machinery that comprise America’s premier 
industry at work. 

Better still!... Arrange now through your local 
Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer to have one of 
these splendid new Chrysler-built cars delivered 
to you while you are in Detroit—and drive it back 
home! That, too, will be an outstanding experience, 
for in their respective price classes, Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler give you more ad- 
vanced engineering features—more comfort, 
safety andeconomy—than your automobile dollars 
can buy elsewhere, 

Come to the Convention! Come to Detroit! 
Drive a new car home! 


CHRYSLER 
MOTORS 














Sedan. Plymouth prices from $530*. List 
at factory, Detroit 


PLYMOUTH DELUXE 3: 





 ncsiatala 


~ NEW BIGGER DODGE «: 4 “ or Sedan. Dodge rices from $690*. List 
e at fac tory, Detroit 


; : Pw 
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AIRFLOW DESOTO :. 4 De r Sedan. DeSoto prices, all models $995*. 
st prices at factory, Detroit 


“ti % pe k ts * 
AIRFLOW CHRYSLER : Door § 1 Airflow Chry r models from 
$1345*. List prices at factory, Detroit. 


*Prices subject to change without notice. 


Lge, Dae ie Chuysler 
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Sir Norman Angell 


Stull the 
World's Great 
Hilusiom 


Way do men of the world 
fail to codperate? 

Sir Norman Angell, author of 

@ = world famous book, shows 

how "The Great Illusion" bears 
upon our present problems. 

This commentator on world 
affairs gives Rotarians some- 
thing to think about. 


Gar Wood— 
64 “Horses” 
In His Hull 


Waar kind of a man is Gar 
Wood?.How does he win? 
There's thrill aplenty in Ro- 
@ tarian J. Lee Barrett's stirring 
tale of America's daring speed 
demon—the only man ever to 
drive a boat over 125 miles an 
hour. 


In Your Next 


OTARIAN 
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Our Readers’ 
Open Forum 


“Shady Jokes” 
To the Editors: 

I was glad indeed to see the letter in “Readers” 
Open Forum” published in February issue, on 


| Paul W. Chapman's attendance as he is entitled 


to the “attendance bug.” About the time this 
letter was published the same Paul W. Chapman 
was named dean of the State College of Agri- 
culture, University of Georgia. I also liked your 
editorial pertaining to bulletins bearing shady 
jokes. When I see such jokes, and I do read a 
good many, I feel that this Rotary editor is 
really not a Rotarian. 
Sam Woops, 


Athens, Ga. Wholesale Gas and Oil. 


From a Hole-in-Oner 


To the Editors: 

It was a great pleasure for me to receive the 
certificate of my membership of the Rotary Hole- 
in-One Club, and I must honestly confess that, 
of all the distinctions, this is the one I like best. 

EricH WERTH, 


Buenos Aires, Argentine. Furniture. 


Note: Rotarian Werth is one of 405 members 
of Tue Rorartan’s Hole-in-One Club. His letter 
is typical of many from his fortune-favored 
colleagues, 


Fellowship by Groups 
To the Editors: 

I was much interested in an 
your March issue headed ‘Progressive Fellow- 


editorial in 
ship,” wherein you imply that the present de- 
pression has originated “progressive fellowship 
meetings,” the plan of which is that one Ro- 
tarian invites four or more to his home for a 
fellowship meeting, each of whom invites four 
others to a subsequent meeting. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to you, as well 
as to reader members, to know that this fellow- 
ship meeting idea has been, and is yet, the basis 
of the success of the St. John’s Rotary Club. 
It must now be seven or eight years since we 
adopted what is known as the “Group” system 
in this club, the result of which is that the very 
finest values of Rotary are exemplified in the 
Groups rather than in the club as a whole. Our 
membership of five 
Groups, each of which has a captain. These 
Groups have significant names, and their respec- 
tive activities are conducted in such a manner 


seventy is comprised of 


as to promote very friendly rivalries. 

We meet twice every month at the home of 
one member of the Group. The meetings rotate 
until every member of each Group has had all 
the said Group members as his guests. Very fre- 
quently members of other Groups are invited. 

In this way there are meetings every month 
at the homes of ten different Rotarians, where 
the various Group activities are discussed and 
interjected into what is a magnificent exposition 
of fellowship such as is not excelled by any club 
in Rotary International, 

As I belong to one of these Groups (which 
means more to me than any other organization 
in this city) I thought I would pass this item 
along for the information of fellow Rotarians. 

J. J. Lacey, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. Casualty Insurance. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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THE ROTARIAN 


A GREAT UNIVERSITY ASKs— 


Whither 


ROTARY 
? 


THE BIGGEST VALUE 
EVER OFFERED ROTARIANS! 


HERE is Rotary going? You’ 

find all the answers by an emi- 

nent University of Chicago Co) 
mittee of social scientists in a great new 
book, “RoTARY?” the biggest two dollars’ 
worth ever offered Rotarians—a sine|; 
volume, 260 page book—including 
views of the founder of Rotary. 

Here are just a few questions, picked 

at random, which are solved within t} 
pages of “ROTARY?” 


What motivates the Rotarian? 
Has the “profit incentive” 
Should Rotary be reorganized? 


any place in Rot 


What place has charity and philosophy in Ri 

Is Rotary fellowship helpful or harmful to s 

Must the Rotarian be stimulated or led? 

Can Rotary ever be truly representative 
communiiy 2 


Is Rotary seeking Quantity or Quality? 


Those and hundreds of others are 
dealt with exhaustively, correctly 
emphatically. 


A Local Study of World-wide Value 


Published for service and not 
profit, “RoTARY?” is the work of a u 
versity group —a group specially au- 
thorized by the Rotary Club of Chicago 
to make “an exhaustive, independ 
and authoritative inquiry into Rotary, 
its genesis, philosophy, and future.” 1) 
distinguished social scientists from t! 
University of Chicago who made this 1 
markable survey are its Chairman Louis 
Brownlow, Charles E. Merriam, 
Professors Donald Slesinger, Car! |. 
Huth, Frank Bane, Frederick L. Schu 
man and Charles S. Ascher. 

They have produced a volume of i! 
terest to the individual Rotarian and a 
pioneer study of great and permanent 
value to Rotarian Boards of Directors, 
Club officers, committeemen, as we'll 
to local newspapers and to public and 
private libraries? 

The coupon below requires action. 
Here’s one time you'll be glad you 
signed on the dotted line. 

Rotary Club of Chicago Offices, Hotel Shern 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find check 
| SEA TERE aor ees at $2.00 (U.S. Currency) per ¢ 
postpaid in United States; ($2.50 postpaid 
where) fov............ copies of the volume “Ro! 

Please send copies to the following addres 


NAME 





(Print clearly) 
ADDRESS. 





TOWN or City 





CouNTRY 

Notre:—Make check payable to “Rotary (lu) ' 
Chicago”; Address Hotel Sherman, ‘ 
eago, Illinois, U.S.A. 











